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CHAPTER I. 


Mrs. Avretia Ann Srvpxrys’ husband had a 
high and very proper appreciation of the dignity 
of manhood, but, like some other theorists, he 
was very unfortunate in the following out of his 
system. Starting on fair and correct principles 
in the carrying out of the collateral and incidental 
points, he fell into some awkward errors, and in 
defending these errors he was led away from first 
principles. But Mrs. Simpkins’ husband was 
not remarkable in this particular, as in all the 


disputes which agitate this hurly-burly world of 


ours, if we examine we shall find it exceedingly 


hard to trace the connection between the point of 


collision and the original point of departure. Not 
to weary our readers with the general subject, 
we shall adhere to our hero’s experience. His 
notions of the dignity of manhood, at the time 
when our sketch takes him up, had narrowed 
down in practice principally into daily contests 
with her whose happiness, by a legal fiction, it 
was to own him as her lord—a pious fraud com- 
mitted once in the marriage service, but never, it 
may safely be affirmed, repeated by Mrs. Aurelia 
Ann Simpkins. She had her notions of dignity 
as well as he, and here it was that they differed. 

It is related of certain heathen idolaters that 
they praise, cajole, flatter and feed their graven 
and molten images, until the supposed deities 
are presumed to have been petted into an exceed- 
ingly good opinion of themselves. When—under 
this impression of their consequence, which their 
worshipers have been mainly instrumental in pro- 
ducing—these idols take on the airs of sovereignty 
by refusing to answer such prayers as may rea- 
sonably be considered unreasonable, the flatterers 
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and feeders become very indignant, and actually 
proceed to such lengths as irreverently to apply 
their feet where they have been in the habit of 
devoutly spreading their hands. ‘They tumble the 
images down into the dust in which their wor- 
shipers have hitherto been proud to roll, and offer 
up incense no more in censers, but in the form of 
their own burning wrath against unaccommodat- 
ing deities. 

Schoolboys read of these people as of very pre- 
posterous pagans, and wonder how anybody can 
be so hopelessly foolish. But human nature is, 
after all, very much the same thing the world 
over, and though apparently different in different 
races, the variety is rather in the mode of de- 
velopment than in the thing itself. The cannibal 
who eats his neighbor would, in a civilized com- 
munity, content himself with devouring widows’ 
houses, and vice versa. The very schoolboys be- 
fore instanced, who are in such amazement at the 
heathen idolaters, begin, while yet the incipient 
down is scarcely visible upon their faces, to tread 
in the same path in a civilized and courteous 
manner. They do not worship wooden gods ;— 
the more ’s the pity, if they must be idolaters, 
since wooden deities would give them a great 
deal less trouble than those before whom they do 
falldown. ‘They set themselves to work to per- 
suade members of the other sex into a hyberbolic 
estimation of themselves; and each applying him- 
self to the crazing of one subject, flatters and per- 
suades her into the notion that the earth’s orbit 
at least, if not the whole solar system, is in some 
degree dependent upon her sovereign will and 
pleasure. 

Such was the course pursued by the husband of 


> Mrs. A. A. Simpkins—that is to say, while he 
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was yet no husband and she was Miss Aurelia. 
So extravagant was his praise and so pressing 
were his attentions, that he might have been 
almost supposed to be jesting, if a joke of sucha 
nature could possibly have occurred to the mat- 
ter-of-fact Mr. Simpkins. No, no; he stood too 
much upon the dignity of manhood for that. He 
was too sadly serious in his very methodical ad- 
vances to be mistaken for any such individual. 
Like a general of the old school preparing to take 
a city, he addressed himself to his enterprise 
with most commendable formality. When he 
assured Miss Aurelia that she was an angel, he 
meant precisely what he said, and would proba- 
bly, if asked for her wings, have looked in good 
faith between her shoulders for them. He worked 
himself at last into the belief of his own extrava- 
gance, and considered Miss Aurelia, if not perfec- 
tion itself, perfection’s first cousin. As he be- 
lieved, so he acted—a homage most grateful, as 
may readily be imagined, to the fair object of it 
all. 

After the canonical period of courtship, the 
couple were married. Now, Mr. Simpkins hav- 
ing placed his divinity upon the pedestal, was 
inclined to look for some return for his worship, 
as in the case of the idolators whom we have re- 
ferred to. But Mrs. Simpkins, like the idols, 
seemed to fancy that she had nothing to do ex- 
cept to receive homage, and was not at all dis- 
posed to make any returns for favors received. 
She acted on the plan that to receive worship at 
one time was to establish a sort of perpetual right 
to it, and Mrs. Simpkins was not disposed to re- 
linquish one jot or tittle of the deferential respect 
which had been paid to Miss Aurelia. Mr. Simp- 
kins, on the other hand, began to feel like other 
married citizens—to wit, that having very much 
belittled and degraded himself by the folly of 
courtship, it was now his duty and privilege to 
compensate himself by exacting as obsequious 
service of his wife and as complete obedience to 
his whims as if he had purchased her as an article 
of merchandize. There are more Turks in this 
particular than could possibly find a residence in 
Turkey. 

Such was the posture of affairs in the Simp- 
kins family. Civil war commenced just in the 
last quarter of the honeymoon, and by the time 
the constructive moon had waned, Mrs. Simp- 
kins and her husband had waxed warm in their 
oppugnation. Mr. Simpkins had broached the 
ominous expression, ‘* dignity of manhood’’—a 
phrase which he had never ventured upon during 
the period of their acquaintance previous to mar- 
riage. Mrs. Simpkins did not comprehend pre- 
cisely what signification to attach to it, but she 
perceived that when it was uttered, Mr. Simp- 
kins’s head went up so formidably, fiercely high, 
that a plummet line from the crown would have 
swung clear of his back by several inches. She 
saw that the lines of his face grew very rigid and 
determined in their expression, and that his lips 


closed upon the word manhood with an ominous 
caution like that with which a man takes a double 
turn of the string by which he holds a furious and 
ferociously-disposed mastiff. She noted also that 
the battery of this formidable phrase was most 
usually unmasked against her when any great 
domestic calamity had occurred—such, for in- 
stance, as the non-appearance of his boots at the 
precise point of time, the accident.of cold coffee, 
or a button off a shirt, or a waistcoat carelessly 
ironed, or an egg overboiled, or any other of such 
iike momentous clouds which sadly disturb the 
matrimonial skies. 

** Dignity of manhood,”’ soliloquized Mrs. Au- 
relia Ann, one morning, as her liege lord threw 
the effervescence of his wrath into the strides 
with which he departed for his office after a not 
very comfortable breakfast—‘‘ dignity of man- 
hood, eh? I wonder what Samuel Simpkins 
means by continually talking about the dignity of 
manhood? What can that possibly have to do 
with my telling him that I have given Susan her 
notice? Why is he continually telling me that 
he will maintain in his own house the dignity of 
manhood? But he shall come down to breakfast 
when he is called, notwithstanding his dignity ; 
and I will discharge my maid if I please, whether 
his dignity like it or not. And I will run in to 
see Mrs. Jones, and she shall come to see me; 
and I will have a new spring hat, and he shall let 
me spend a month with my mother; and I will 
have the parlors new-papered, and he shall not 
smoke in the house; and I will go out when I 
please, and he shall spend his evenings with me ; 
and—and ’ 

And then the servant came in to clear the table, 
and Mrs. Simpkins went to the window and 
sulked ; and then she pouted, and then she went 
to her own room and cried. And in about an 
hour after Mr. Simpkins left, Mrs. Simpkins 
issued forth, all smiles and roses, to run over and 
have a neighborly chat with her dear friend Mrs. 
Jones. Of this conference we shall only say that 
the lust words, as the ladies separated, were by 
Jones—‘‘ Let him, Aurelia Ann, Jet him !’’ 

And Aurelia Ann Simpkins answered—‘‘ I 
will.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 


Witt what? 

That is the very point on which our story 
hangs, and we cannot anticipate the catastrophe. 
The reader has heard Mrs. Jones direct Mrs. 
Simpkins, in relation to some unknown horror 
which Mr. Simpkins, in honor of the dignity of 
manhood, was about to perpetrate, to ‘‘let him.’’ 
He has heard Mrs. Simpkins answer, ‘‘ J will.’’ 
And while we shall not pretend to say how much 
the valor of this determination was affected by 
the fact that Mrs. Simpkins could not help her- 
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self, we shall follow Mr. Simpkins into the city, 
and trace out the consequences of Mrs. Simp- 
kins’ resolve and Mr. Simpkins’ conduct. 

Mr. Simpkins was not an Adonis. He boasted 
nothing classic in the lines of his face, but his 
body, upon the canon that Hogarth has left, that 
**a curve is the line of beauty,’’ was full of beau- 
tiful lines. In the consciousness of a stature 
rather under size, he walked so erect to support 
the dignity of manhood that the profile of his 
back presented the double curve with which arch- 
ers delight to represent bows in their designs for 
archery meetings, and in the representations of 
Cupids and Dianas. A front view suggested the 
idea that Sterne has with a humorous affectation 
presented in the word sesquipedality. His pedal 
terminations were gracefully-arranged curves, 
muscle and adipose matter being so well packed 
upon the osseous centres of his limbs as to give 
the most delightful and refreshing idea of a man 
well fed, and conscious of it. His walking-stick 
was correspondent in relative dimensions to its 
owner, for what was deficient in length was sup- 
plied in stockiness; and the careful ferrule and 
golden top, the lace and tassels, showed that it 
was no random stick hastily caught up, but a well 
and duly-considered and appointed cane, whose 
every fibre was full of the dignity of manhood. 

Thus he sallied forth, faultless in dress, after 
his own fashion, though we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge that there were in his every-day cos- 
tume certain indications of a taste in habiliments 
like that of the modern ‘‘ gent’’—a sort of defi- 
ance, as it were. And in the expression of his 
face there was the same look of combativeness 
ready to manifest itself in deeds should he meet 
any one upon whom it would be safe to attempt 
to try the dignity of manhood—such a person, for 
instance, as a beggar, a newsboy, a clerk, shop 
boy, debtor, wife, or any other inferior being. 
Simpkins had in him the ‘‘ making of a clever 
fellow,’’ as the vulgar proverb is, but the dignity 
of manhood came very near being the ruin of 
him. 

If any wife desires to know whether her hus- 
band has a friend to whom he entrusts more of 
his confidence than to herself, she can answer the 
question without an appeal to him and without 
going out of her own house, or indeed out of her 
own heart. If she is conscious that she makes 
any person the repository of her thoughts and 
her adviser in relation to her course with him 
who should enjoy her complete and unlimited 
confidence, she may be sure that he does the 
same thing. Such a course on the part of one 
drives the other into it. It is detected as soon as 
commenced—not perhaps by absolute facts, but 
by indications in the conduct of the wanderer, 
which cannot pass unobserved or be misinter- 
preted. Simpkins hated Mrs. Jones, and Simp- 
kins had reason. But because his wife did 
wrong, that did not make his wrong right; and if 
he would choose a confidant out of doors, he 
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should of all men have avoided a bachelor, of all 
bachelors an old bachelor, and of all old bachelors 
one who lived on a certain income which he was 
not troubled to earn. This leisure left him too 
much time to abuse his landlady and her servants, 
and his money was too great a temptation to the 
obsequious to fawn upon the old man without 
chick or child, in the hope that in his will he 
might ‘‘remember them.’’ He knew no more 
about matrimonial dilemmas than a mole about 
colors or the deaf adder about the opera of Mas- 
saniello. He it was that was continually re- 
peating to our unfortunate friend the ominous 
words about the dignity of manhood, which his 
client carried home to thunder at his wife. His 
advice was oracular, and thrown out in short sen- 
tences. 

‘*T wouldn’t stand it, 
stand it!’’ 
‘* But what shall I do ?”’ 
** Do—why—do—why, support the dignity of 


Simpkins—I wouldn't 


manhood !”’ 

‘* But’’—poor Simpkins would begin again, 
and recount how in divers ways and to no pur- 
pose he had tried this talisman. His steps would 
still be thwarted, his wife would be obstinate, his 
coffee would be cold, and his sufferings would 
continue intolerable. 

‘* Simpkins,”’ the other would say, rising and 
making three ominous steps toward him, ‘‘ don't 
be a fool. I tell you I wouldn’t stand it—and you 
mustn’t.’’ 

‘** But what shall I do ?”’ 

This brought them again to the old reply. 
And thus would poor Simpkins complain, and 
thus his friend console him by calling him a fool 
daily ; and daily Simpkins found himself with as 
troublesome a charge as ever on his hands, in the 
dignity of manhood, and with as little hope of de- 
fining his position as ever. The only ideathat he 
had of the matter was that his wife ought, in de- 
ference to his will, to have none of her own, and 
this was by no means a clear idea. On her part 
it was clear that she would submit to no such 
thing, and even if she had been peaceably and 
humbly disposed, Mrs. Jones would have been 
sufficient to prevent her from submission. 

The great present difficulty between our couple, 
at the time this sketch opens, was a something of 
which not a word had been said between them, 
but a great deal had been thought. Such are pre- 
cisely the worst description of difficulties between 
friends. Where there is a free expression of 
words, though even a little stormy, there is hope 
of an arrangement, but when there is a silent 
mutual understanding of a mutual misunderstand- 
ing, the parties fret and resolve, and threaten in- 
wardly, but outwardly to third persons, until they 
are lashed into a fury which spends itself on all 
sorts of things but the real point of difference. 
Mrs. Jones chafed Mrs. Simpkins, and Mr. Simp- 
kins was egged on by his bachelor bottle-holder. 
On the female side of the contest Mrs. Jones had 
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given her counsel; on the other side the bachelor 

fiend—that's not a misprint for friend—gave his. 
Simpkins said—‘‘ I really have—indeed, I am 

quite determined—I think I will—go.”’ 

‘* Do,”’ said the bachelor; ‘‘I would. 


man now, or you're a slave forever.”’ 


Be a 


CHAPTER Il. 


Simpkins was a member of a club of good 
fellows. ‘They met weekly to sing such delect- 


able harmonies as expressed the determination— 


If any one should enter here, 
Should enter here, 
Should enter here, 

If any one should enter here, 
Our mirth to interrupt— 


he should pass through a horsepond, the nearest 
being chosen as most convenient, and thence be 
placed, for the evaporation of the moisture thus 
contracted, up achimney, and finally be surrender- 
ed as a residuary legacy to a certain personage 


who is presumed, in club-room mythology, to 
take possession of all such cravens as presume to 
be mean-spirited enough to respect the feelings 
of their wives or the comfort of their families. 
But Simpkins was not a sot; he did not drink to 
very great excess at any time, and never would 
have admitted an enemy into his mouth at all to 
interfere with his brains, but for the necessity 
which the club-room code imposed to support the 
dignity of manhood. In certain places this dig- 
nity is made to depend on doing wrong in spite 
unluckily de- 
The 


chivalry of modern bachelorhood is best evinced 


of good advice, if that advice is 
livered by a mother, a sister or a wife. 


by despising a woman’s tears. 

Since his marriage his visits to the club had 
been surreptitious, and his escapes at an earlier 
hour than was his former wont had been made 
almost as furtively as his escapes from home; but 
his wife suspected from the odor of tobacco where 
he had been, and thus he offended her. His club- 
mates—fthe bachelor in particular—noticed his 
French leave, and the poor fellow, displeasing 
both, had to run the gauntlet between two fires. 
His wife had one weekly particular pout on the 
morning following each of these stolen departures, 
and he vainly tried the talisman upon her—only 
to go out to meet his bachelor friend to be rated 
for his craven fear of a mere woman, and to be 
told that he ought better to maintain the dignity 
which he had been so fruitlessly asserting at 
home. Poor Simpkins! 

His troubles had now reached aclimax. The 
regular weekly meetings of the club he could get 
along with—after a fashion—though Mrs. Jones 
was told by Mrs. Simpkins every week how many 
cigars he must have smoked, as Mrs. S. discover- 
ed by his breath, and how much money he threw 
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away on each occasion, as his wife ascertained by 
a habit she had fallen into of sounding his pockets 
while he slept. For how many contemptible 
little meannesses and tricks does a lack of proper 
cordiality and confidence between a married cou- 
ple open the door! 

Yes, Simpkins could manage the stated meet- 
ings, or even miss one and pay his fine, notwith- 
standing the jeers of the bachelor at his lack of 
manhood ; but a crisis was coming, a grand cli- 
max, athing not to be shunned, concealed, avoid- 
ed or covered over. The anniversary dinner was 
to take place—the anniversary at which on its 
previous occasions Simpkins had annually de- 
clared himself happy to bear an humble part— 
the great occasion when imaginary intruders 
were ducked (in imagination) and hung up in the 
chimney (constructively) with fifty-two times the 
ordinary enthusiasm, when the club roared out 
its wish that its collective and indeed each indi- 
vidual 
throat could be 
Deep as the roll.ng Zuyder Zee!” 





The hour was fast approaching when old King 
Cole would be again set up emphatically as a 
jolly old soul, and Dull Care would be invited in 
terms more emphatic than polite to take his 
leave. ‘The feast of reason—to wit, mouldy 
cheese; and the flow of soul, wine fit for men 
well drunken; the toasts and songs, and maudlin 
sentiments, the equivoques, obscenities and other 
evidences of the dignity of manhood, charged up 
to the chin, all were at hand, and could not be 
disposed of without ‘‘ making a night of it.’’ 
How could Mrs. Simpkins be eluded ? 

Simpkins did not know what to do. 
no use to ask his friend, and as to his wife he was 
afraid to speak to her. He wished to go, and he 
did not wish it, and the end of all would have 
been that he would have left his club in the lurch 
and thus disobliged them, without gratifying his 
wife by a cheerful compliance with her desires. 
But the had matters. 
The bachelor suspected him. 
former years done honor to an humble part, and 


It was of 


otherwise ordered 
Simpkins had on 


fates 


his friends maliciously resolved to make him a 
prominent actor, and thus nail him whether or no. 
Without a suspicion what it could mean, Simp- 
kins met his wife all smiles as he returned home 
Oh the crocodile! No, not 
crocodile, for crocodiles cry, but don’t laugh. Oh 
the hyena! No; Mrs. S. was no such person. 
Look you up a simile while we finish the story. 

had received by a messenger 


the day before. 


Simpkins’ wife 
from the bachelor, in her husband’s absence, the 
programme of the dinner, and with a commend- 
able desire that her husband should be punctual, 
had hung it beneath the clock. With her own 
hand she put in his the badge of his post as one 
of the stewards to which he had been elected, 
together with the note apprising him of the honor. 


Simpkins was puzzled. It was a trap of his ma- 
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licious friend’s. He did not know how to get 
out or which way to turn. If his wife had only 
said, ‘‘ My dear, don't go,’’ he would have stayed 
at home. But he was afraid she would say, ‘‘ Of 
course you are not going to make a fool of your- 
self,” or what would be even -worse, though 
shorter, ‘‘ You sha’n’t!’’ and then the dignity of 
manhood, you know. The reader remembers 
that Mrs. Jones had said to Mrs. Simpkins, ‘‘ Let 
him.”’ And that was precisely what she intended 
todo. What could she mean to do afterward ? 
And she was so kind, too, on the day of the 
His cravat, 
his gloves, his vest, his badge as steward, which 


dinner, in assisting him to prepare. 


she fastened on herself with a stitch lest it should 
get lost, (what a presentiment!)—the poor man 
was in a mist! The ground he was on seemed 
remarkably soft and pleasant to his feet, but so 
are the ashes of Vesuvius. He had halfathought 
that he was on the brink of a suspended volcano. 
He longed for the door key, but feared that to 
ask would cause an explosion. Mrs. Simpkins 
saved him the trouble. She handed him the key 
herself, with an impressive but still a kindly- 
worded charge, to come home early, to all of 
which he responded with an almost indignant 
promise, as if there could be any possibility of 
doubt that the dignity of manhood should not 
suggest to him what was proper to do in the case. 
Mrs. Simpkins, to do her justice, thought he never 
had looked so well since the evening he was mar- 
ried. In her heart she was proud of him, but 
still she feared. But Mrs. Jones had said, ‘‘ Let 
him !’’ and so she had. 
that much-dreaded anniversary dinner, and Mrs. 
Simpkins, determined not to go to bed, sat down 
to mope till he returned. 

She waited till one—two—three—four. No 
Simpkins. Mrs. S. began to be sorry she had 
trusted him. Ina few minutes more her quick 
ears detected a series of not very vigorous but 
quite discursive attacks on the key-hole, and then 
the door softly opened. She heard no word, and 
no footstep, but a slip-shod pushing of unmanage- 
able feet over the floor for a step or two, and the 
rattling of a cane disturbed by the calf of the 
wearer's leg as the stick trailed by the string. 

She rose and came to the hall. Her husband 
peeped at her from under his hat rim with a most 
comical squint, in which defiance, affection, fun 
and the juice of the grape were mingled, with a 
very small dash of quizzical shame. His hat had 


He was gone—gone to 
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the rakish slant of the subject of the last song 
which he remembered and was trying to hum 
through his nose with his lips tight shut, and he 
was bringing the key forward clenched in his 
fingers, as if—so that were safe—it was no mat- 
ter about the door. 
What a figure, to be sure! 

could have cried, but she did not. 
done her good. 


Mrs. Simpkins 

Her vigil had 
She had lost sight of Mrs. Jones, 
and did not try to recall that lady’s instructions. 
Unfortunately, therefore, they are lost to the 
world. But it is not so much matter, since there 
are abundance of other mischief-makers of the 
same kind alive. 

Exigencies prompt expedients. Mrs. Simp- 
kins went up with an anxious look to her delin- 
quent spouse. 

** All right—hic—my dear.”’ 

** Not all, Samuel; you have lost something.”’ 

Mr. Simpkins’ hands commenced a very in- 
definite knocking at the outside of his pockets; 
but as, when he tried to tap his vest he struck his 
coat, and reached the other pouches in the same 
undesigned manner, he satisfied himself again 
that it was—‘‘ All—hic—right, my dear.”’ 

‘*No; you have lost, since you went out, the 
dignity of manhood.”’ 
said Simpkins, throwing his 
head up in a vain effort to recover the perpen- 
dicular, while his rebellious limbs played him all 
sorts of tricks—‘‘ Dig—hic——”’ 

Mrs. Aurelia Ann Simpkins put her husband 
to bed. Once and only once after did she allude 
to this affair in words. Simpkins, pursued by his 
evil genius, went once more to the club. Mrs. 
S. merely asked, as she looked up from her pil- 
low—‘‘ Have you been maintaining the dignity of 
manhood again, Samuel ?”’ 

A story is nothing without a meaning; that of 
ours is obvious, and we shall not insult our read- 
ers by pointing it out. The dinner was the crisis, 
and Simpkins and wife have reached a better and 
happier understanding than they ever had before. 
No strangers are their confidants, and no unrea- 
sonable exactions on the one hand or impracticable 
theories on the other disturb their peace; but as 
neither the man without the wife, nor the wife 
without the man could do, together they sup- 
port the dignity of manhood, and say nothing about 
it. Indeed, the very words are disagreeable to 
Simpkins, and no wonder. 


** Dig—hic—he !"’ 
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BY MRS. H. SEELY TOTTEN 


Cartuacena, May 15th, 1846. 

Tus being the commencement of the warm 
and rainy season, we have left the narrow streets, 
the confined air, the excessive heat and the nu- 
merous mosketoes of Carthagena, and are resid- 
ing in a snug cottage at the ‘‘ Foot of the Popa,”’ 
where we have combined the imvigorating air 
from the mountain and the refreshing sea-breeze. 
Here are some twenty or thirty pretty little cot- 
tages, thatched, whitewashed and rural, scattered 
over a considerable space of ground, shaded by 
orange, tamarind, cocoa-nut, lime and other trees 
peculiar to the tropics, while oleanders, (as com- 
mon in this country as are sunflowers at home,) 
jessamines, lilies, and the flower of the agua sal, 
fill the air with their sweet perfume, and add to 
the beauty of our grassless yards. Vines, shrubs 
and trees grow luxuriantly in this soil, but the 
green sward with which our own America is 
covered is not to be met with here; and the eye 
wearies and is pained with gazing perpetually 


upon the white sand and double refined dust of 


both highway and pleasure-ground. During the 
rainy season, it is true, a variety of stunted-look- 


ing bushes grow up and conceal the barrenness 


of the land; but when the breezes come, the leaf 


dries and falls, flowers cease to bloom, and even 
the evergreens are disfigured by the dust with 
which the air is constantly filed. 


cloudless weather, and the remaining portion of 


the year showery and uncertain, with to-day a 
thunder-gust, to-morrow a clear sky, this week 
excessive heat and the next cooled occasionally 
by a heavy shower, make up the sum total of the 
weather in all its varieties; and the much-dreaded 
rainy season differs but little from our summer 
months at the north. 

But to return. 
picturesque. ‘The square tower of the cathedral, 
the dome of the church of San Juan de Dios, 


The situation of this village is 


several miradors, some blackened by age and the 
effect of weather, others recently repaired and 
gayly ornamented, a portion of the walls and the 
red roofs of many buildings within the city are 
seen at about a mile distant, while nearer still 
stands the venerable castle of San Felipe, with 
its towers, its ramparts and its parapets, and at 
its foot a number of palm-thatched cottages. 
Quite near by, through breaks and openings 
among the shrubbery that grows along its shore, 
glimpses are caught of the bay; a rude bridge on 
a small scale is reflected in the clear water, and 
day after day drowsy-looking fishermen sit perch- 
ed upon it, pursuing their lazy calling and adding 
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Six months of 


Back 


their quantum to the effect of the scene. 
of us we have the Popa, and on its highest point 
are seen the ruins of a large and once very fine 
convent, founded in the year 1608. 

An ancient chronicle tells us that the Holy 
Virgin appeared to a reverend padre in Bogota 
and commanded him to proceed forthwith to Car- 
thagena, where he was to found a church and 
convent upon the highest ground he could find in 
the neighborhood. ‘The Popa was the chosen 
spot, and here until a few years since resided the 
Virgin Candalaria, who was discovered quite ac- 
cidentally by the reverend gentleman before al- 
luded to, 
place of close concealment (a rock), been the pre- 
siding genius of the hill and of our pretty village. 
Her little saintship is a rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed, 
cherry-lipped damsel, about two feet high, with 


and who has, ever since she left her 


numerous dresses of rich brocade, satin and lace, 
and with jewels rich and rare and in great abund- 
ance. ‘These are the gifts of those who have 
vowed to compensate her for her assistance in 
times of peril by sea and dangers on land, and on 
state occasions she is decked in them and carried 
in solemn procession through the streets, accom- 
panied by the respectability and wisdom of Car- 
Last year she was carried forth, the 
At pre- 
sent she is our next door neighbor, the church 


being close by us. 


thagena. 
band playing our Washington’s March. 


The why or the wherefore of 
her leaving the building on the hill I know not, 
but it is said that her wish to that effect having 
been signified to the padres, a large number of 
persons assembled to assist in removing her to 
the church below. Money was necessary for de- 
fraying expenses or something of the kind, and a 
subscription being set on foot, some thousands 
Early in the morning 
the procession left the convent, but the entire de- 


were collected on the spot. 


scent had not been accomplished when night came 
on. ‘The little virgin, doubtless fatigued by the 
viage, refused to proceed further for that night, 
so the crowd dispersed—the venerable Don, the 
titled nobleman and the man of letters retired to 
rest, leaving the good padres to take charge of 
the santa, and with her watch and pray until the 
morrow. Again the crowd assembled; the pro- 
cession was about to be formed when it was dis- 
covered that the saint was gone, having eluded 
the vigilance of her keepers. 
she was again found in her residence on the hill, 
which, after a conference with the padres, she 
determined not to leave unless an additional sum 
of money was immediately collected. This was, 


Search being made, 




















however, soon accomplished, and since then she 
has not visited her mountain home, but remains 
in charge of the padre, who comes on Sundays 
and feast-days to say mass in the church and to 
perform the various rites of the Catholic worship. 
These being over, he occasionally retires to a 
neighboring cottage, and passes a portion of the 
day in mingling with the village lads and lasses, 
and dancing to the pleasant tones of the rude 
harp of the country. 

These harps are manufactured by common car- 
penters, often too in a very unworkmanlike man- 
ner, and are sold in the market-place at from 
Under the fingers 
of some black damsel the music is quite inspir- 
ing, and I have listened with much pleasure to 
the Spanish and Indian airs that are played upon 
them. 
well. 


three to eight or ten dollars. 


Even the polkas are played, and sound 
They are danced, too, here, and many a 


er 


MODEL COTTAGES.—LOVE’S MISSION. 
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plump little negro have I seen flourishing through 
all the figures of these fashionable favorites, and 
imitating the steps and attitudes of the polka- 
dancing ladies and gentlemen of Carthagena. As 
the thermometer in this city usually stands in the 
neighborhood of eighty-eight or ninety degrees, 
you can imagine the exertion it must require 10 
But it is done, 
Polka fashions also abound, 


accomplish such an undertaking. 
and lived through. 
and polka jackets, polka dresses, polka orna- 
ments, and even eggs @ la polka are carried about 
and cried through the streets. 

I had intended giving you a description of the 
manner in which our country-seats are built, but 
having wandered over and touched upon so many 
subjects already, I must cease for the present, 
reserving this and somewhat relating to our man- 
ner of living, &c., for another letter. 





MODEL COTTAGES. 


(See Plate.) 


A Cottage Dwelling in the old English style, with 
kitchen, parlor, business-room, three bed-chambers 
and other conveniences. 


Accommodation.—The ground plan, fig. 1, to a 
scale of twenty feet to an inch, contains a porch, 
a; a lobby and passage with staircase, b; a kitch- 
en, c; a wash-house, d, with boiler, washing- 
trough and sink; a store-room, e; pantry, f; 
business-room, g; closet, h; parlor, i. 

The chamber floor, fig. 2, contains three bed- 
rooms, k,l, m; and closet, n. 

The other requisite conveniences are supposed 
to be placed in the garden. 


LOVE’S 


BY L. 


Commisston’p by the Power divine, 
Love's mission hither is benign— 
A wise, beneficent design. 


Wouldst have Love tarry, Man? Beware 
That thou no show of kindness spare ! 
He’ll bless thee with a bounty rare. 


*Tis he bestows the pleasures rife 
Within the sacred pale of life, 
Where woman is a friend and wife, 


Construction.—The walls may be of brick or 
of rubble work, with corners of square stone. 
The roof is supposed to be covered with plain 
tiles, having barge boards against the west gable 
and also against the east gable, and with the two 
other gables truncated. (See the Perspective 
View.) 
and parlor windows, and the window of the busi- 


There are Gothic labels over the kitchen 


ness-room projects in the manner of an oriel. 
The tall chimneys are to prevent smoky apart- 
ments. 

General Estimate.—Cubic contents, 21,660 feet, 
at ten cents per foot, $2166,60—at five cents, 
$1083,30. 


MISSION. 


A joy-dispenser there, she frees 
Thy heart when sad realities— 
Thy sorrows—wake her sympathies, 


That sweetly fall, as on the brook 
The moon-beams, lighting up the nook, 
Which wears a dull and sombre look. 


If thus companion’d, friend, thou art, 
Love’s mission lives within thy heart 
Of memory, alone, apart! 











Ir was evening in Geneva, and she sat alone, 
that young widow in her sad dress and close cap! 
Alone, except that her children were playing near 
her. Alone, wished it, and had 
urged her friends to accept an agreeable invita- 
tion ; she had letters to write, and intended occu- 
pying herself in that way, but a calm, glowing 
sunset is not favorable to study, and she sat near 
the door of the balcony, gazing on the ruddy tints 


because she 


of the sunny mountain-caps, until Memory, softly 
stealing up, had noiselessly opened her palaces 
of joy and sorrow, and led the traveler through 
many a distant vista, becoming, alas! darker and 
darker as she advanced, until it brought her toa 
darkened chamber and a bed of death! And it 
was but a year ago, and she was a valued, ad- 
mired wife, and now—she was returning to her 
native land, a bereaved widow! She dropt her 
face on her hand and endeavored to control her 
sobs. ‘The door opened, and a servant brought in 
a card. 

** Will Madame see the gentleman ?”’ 

**Tt must be a mistake,’’ she thought. ‘‘ But 
no, perhaps he may bring me news from home. 
Ask him to walk up, and bring lights.”’ 

She looked again at the card, and regretted she 
had consented to receive the visitor, when she 
saw the name of a total stranger, ‘‘ The Baron 
Otto von Resingen.’’ But before she had leisure 
to indulge her regrets, he made his appearance, 
preceded br the light. She advanced to meet 
him, and expressing her sorrow that the rest of 
the party were absent, concluded he would im- 
mediately take his leave, but, on the contrary, the 
stranger, in very good English, informed her that 
his visit was to her, and that if she were disen- 
gaged, he would esteem himself much honored by 
a conversation with her. 

Isabella, surprised, bowed assent, and looked 
at him attentively. She beheld a tall and power- 
fully made young man of about twenty-six, whose 
rather massive features and grave expression gave 
him a more mature appearance. There was no 
beauty, yet no defect, and as he gazed she thought 
she recalled his appearance occasionally at a dis- 
tance, during her travels of the last few years; 
she thought also she had seen him at the table 
d'héte of the hotel where she now was. This all 
flashed through her mind, as the baron with a 
reverential bow, drew a seat near her, and pre- 
pared to speak, she, poor soul! attending, as 
a matter of common-place politeness, but her 
thoughts hardly yet recalled from the lately 
present painful images, and with little idea of the 
nature of the impending communication. What 
then was her amazement when the baron gravely 
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and earnestly begged leave to present himself as 
a suitor for her hand! Astonishment literally 
closed her lips, and her excessive agitation first 
sent the blood painfully tingling to her face, and 
then caused it to retreat with a rush to the heart ; 
her ears rung, and for a moment she feared her 
senses would fail her, but with a strong effort she 
recovered herself sufficiently to listen. The Baron 
could not help observing her emotion, which was 
reflected in his own countenance; his behavior 
was indicative of the deepest respect; he gazed at 
her with the sincerest sorrow, and when she ap- 
peared capable of attending, he proceeded in a 
faltering voice to apologize for having thus shocked 
her. It was the custom of his country, he said, 
‘*to mourn fora year, and then to return to society; 
he had hoped it would be so in her case, and 
until that period had elapsed, he had not ventured 
to present himself before her, but had contented 
himself with seeing her at a distance; he had in- 
tended to request her friends to introduce him, 
but finding that she was alone this evening, had 
not been able to refrain from presenting himself.”’ 
He then went on, emboldened by her continued 
silence to state that he had watched her for seve- 
ral years, almost ever since her first arrival from 
America. ‘‘ Chance,”’’ (or rather Providence, said 
he,) ‘‘threw us on the same road, and I was first 
struck by your appearance, then by your devotion 
to your sick husband and attention to your little 
children. Surely, thought I, that man must be 
happy who has such awife! My family was very 
anxious I should marry, and had for some time 
been seeking me a suitable bride, but for all they 
proposed [ felt a great repugnance; there was 
something not congenial to my feelings, and 
though anxious to gratify my friends, I yet hoped 
to find something more, something I had seen but 
in fancy, for I wished a wife to be mine in heart 
and soul, and to enter with me into everything, 
sharing my every thought. When I saw you, so 
gentle and so refined, I thought I would go to 
America, and see if there were more such left 
there, but first I would watch a little longer, and 
see more of this fair image. Then sorrow and 
sickness overtook you, more and more woes ap- 
peared, and through all I watched and waited, not 
being able to leave you in distress, hoping to offer 
he!p if any was needed, and sincerely wishing 
that health would return to make you happy; but 
it was not so, and after finding you were free, 
then first did I allow myself to think of a possible 
happiness.’’—Here he paused, but the poor young 
woman, who had hardly as yet overcome the first 
bitterness of widowhood in a strange land, had 
buried her face in her handkerchief, and was 
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totally unable to speak.—The baron continued, 
and said with diffidence, ‘‘ that he ought, perhaps, 
to have first mentioned those advantages which he 
could offer, but that he felt such an opening would 
have been incomprehensible, besides which, they 
had never before appeared so insignificant in his 
eyes.’’ He then spoke of his rank, which was con- 
siderable, and his estates, which were princely, 
he having been his father’s sole heir and only 


child, brought up most carefully under the eye of 


a widowed mother, and under the special guar- 
dianship of his sovereign, to whom his father had 
been minister. He referred to a number of well 
born gentlemen for his character and standing in 
his own country, and again with earnestness be- 
sought her to favor his pretensions. By this 
time Isabella had nearly recovered herself, and 
raising her head, she was able to look at the 
singular being who thus addressed her, and much 
she marveled at the transformation wrought by 
the all-powerful touch of feeling, for he stood be- 
fore her, no more a massive inert clod of clay, but 
a sensitive human being, all trembling and spark- 
ling with the overflow of a true and deep passion, 
so long suppressed. Her eyes dropped beneath 
his gaze, and, inexpressibly troubled, she hastened 
to repair her involuntary error of allowing him to 
speak so long. 

**Il owe you many apologies,”’ began in a 
faltering voice, ‘* for allowing you thus far to com- 
mit yourself—you must excuse the grief of one 
situated as I am. You do me too much honor 
by your offer, which it is impossible for me to 
accept.”’ 

“*If I have been too hasty,’’ he said, ‘‘ oh! let 
time repair that error, and only attribute my blunt 
offer to my ignorance of your customs, and the 
strength of my passion. I own, I should have 
waited for a proper introduction, but the oppor- 
tunity tempted me too strongly, and oh! do not 
punish me too severely for a want of judgment. 
Heaven is my witness that my future life shall be 
devoted to your happiness, for it is impossible that 
a human being can appreciate another more than 
I do you.”’ 

He trembled, and his eyes filled with tears; it 
was impossible to doubt his sincerity. Isabel- 
la’s heart felt afresh with the conviction of the 
reality of his passion. With a woman’s quick 
perception, she felt and sympathized with the 
pain she must inflict, and she felt also that the 
devotion of an affectionate and honorable heart 
was no trifle to reject. And yet, she was sensible 
that the kindest office she could now perform, was 
to annihilate his hopes at once. She felt that her 
slender strength was hardly equal to the effort, 
and yet it must be done. 

‘**T deeply regret,”’ she said at length, ‘‘ to give 
you pain, but I owe it to both of us to speak 
plainly. I am in heart and soul a widow, and 
must continue so. I beg you will say no more 
on this distressing subject, which must make me 
appear ungrateful.’’ 


VOL. xxxv.—2 


she 
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She rose as she spoke, hoping he would take 
it as a signal for departure, but as she did so he 
threw himself at her feet, and humbly besought 
of her a few moments longer. 

‘*T will urge you no more,”’ he exclaimed; ‘‘it 
is not agreeable to you, and that is enough. I ask 
of you now only to think of me with compassion, 
for you do not know, you cannot conceive, the 
misery you are inflicting—you have been my 
thought, my idol, day and night for years, and 
now there is no joy left for me in the future.’’ 

‘*T trust,’’ she said in tears, ‘‘ that your various 
duties will interest you.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ duty was first, and should be 
performed, but oh! at what a cost! But I am 
giving you pain, for whom I would give my ex- 
istence.—Pardon me, and think of me kindly if 
youcan. You will see me no more, but I shall 
be near you.”’ 

He rose, took her handkerchief from the table, 
and pressed it fervently to his lips, laid it down, 
gazed at her for a moment, turned, and hurried 
out of the room. 


Isabella’s letters remained unanswered that 
night. She retired early, to avoid seeing her 


friends, but the next morning, after consideration, 
she determined, when questioned, to relate the 
whole simply—first, because she owed much to 
these friends; they had come to her in her deep 
sorrow, had remained with her throughout, and had 
insisted on taking charge of herafterwards. Nay! 
they had done more than this, for they had in- 
duced her to remain yet longer in Europe, and 
had treated her uniformly with that kindly and 
lavish affection which proved her company was a 
real pleasure and acquisition to them, even in her 
depressed state. She therefore, as soon as possi- 
ble, exerted herself to reply to their kindness, and 
very seldom indeed did she indulgether sad feel- 
ings, as on the occasion we have just described. 
She thought, also, with reference to this strange 
event, that it would only be prudent to confide it 
to her friends, as the baron was a total stranger 
to her, and she might perhaps be exposed to a 
second visit or an annoying attempt. Therefore, 
she overcame her scruples, and decided on can- 
dor. There was also a secret dread in her heart, 
lest the matter might be looked upon too jestingly, 
or the baron pronounced a mere German adven- 
turer, and although convinced herself of his sin- 
cerity, she could not convince others in the same 
way. She determined to take the first opening, 
and did so with dread, but was entirely relieved 
at once by the considerate manner in which her 
story was received. Mr. Southern and his wife 
sympathized with her in a manner she could 
hardly expect, and the former gave her sincere 
satisfaction by saying that he knew the baron’s 
character well, and that his rank and standing 
were high. They prepared, therefore, to resume 
their summer’s traveling towards the Rhine, 
Isabella with a lightened heart and thankful 
spirit. They saw no more of the baron, but 
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found their accommodations at every stage pre- 
cisely what they wished, apartments always ready, 
meals always prepared, until Isabella began to 
think that 
improved, even since her arrival in Europe; but 
the mystery was solved one day by Mr. Southern’s 
coming in laughing, and saying that he had just 
accidentally discovered, from the conversation of 
two servants, that the baron had passed through 
the day before, and ordered the rooms prepared, 
‘‘and I have little doubt,’’ added he, ‘‘ that we 
shall be equally well cared for through Germany.”’ 


traveling comforts were very much 


In effect, these attentions continued for some time, 
and then suddenly ceased, and they no longer 
found their lodgings prepared, or traveling quite 
Isabella, however, felt more at 
ease, for she had not been able to divest herself 
of the fear that the baron would suddenly rise up 
before her on some unexpected occasion, and she 


so comfortable. 


consequently had clung closely to her companions, 
and in her fear of being left alone, had accom- 
panied them more than she had ever done before, 
which was of service to her health, as well of 
mind as body. She now hoped that he had finally 
betaken himself to some of his German fastnesses, 
which she trusted might be at the very furthest 
limits of geographical possibility, and so, after a 
week or two passed without any peculiar token of 
interest from abroad, she began to take heart and 
enjoy herself a little, and so they arrived in safety 
at Antwerp. Here they took lodgings for some 
weeks, intending to enjoy at their leisure the 
The hotel 
which they had selected was a very comfortable 
one, and much frequented ; this, however, did not 
interfere with their comfort, as they lived in their 
own apartments, and did not even go to the table 
d’hote. Their rooms looked on a balcony which 
Isabella liked extremely, and she frequently 
walked there when at leisure. One day they 
had returned earlier than usual from their morn- 
ing’s excursion, and while awaiting the dinner 
hour, she stepped out on the balcony, and after 
one or two turns she perceived that a door at the 
further end, which had usually been locked, was 
now standing open, admitting the view through a 
passage of apparently a corresponding balcony at 
another angle, which looked so inviting that she 
passed through, and stood for some minutes ad- 
miring the change of view.—She was aroused by 
a slight noise, and turning, beheld a tall female 
figure, dressed completely in mourning of an an- 
tique fashion, the face almost concealed by a coif 
or hood. This apparition stood motionless for a 
few moments, intently regarding her, then ad- 
vancing nearer and throwing back her hood, dis- 
played an aged and pallid countenance, which yet 
retained traces of great former beauty in its fea- 
tures and expression. 


celebrated works of art in that city. 


ha 


‘* It is not the baron!’’ thought Isabella, ‘‘ but 
if it were not such very bright sunshine, I might 
probably imagine it the shade of oné of his mur- 
dered ancestors !"’ 


MAGAZINE AND LADY’S 


BOOK. 


The figure courtesied with dignity, then ad- 
dressing her by name in very good French, in- 
vited her to enter the door of a handsome saloon 
near, and on seeing her hesitation, proceeded to 
apologize for urging her. ‘‘ My health,”’ she said, 
‘*does not allow me to stand many minutes, or I 
would not ask of you this favor, but I am sure I 
am not mistaken in your countenance, and that 
you will not refuse me, though a stranger to you, 
the gratification of a few minutes’ conversation. 
We will sit near the door, whence you can rejoin 
your friends at any moment.”’ 

Thus adjured, Isabella’s politeness and good 
feeling could no longer resist; she bowed assent, 
and accompanied the stranger to a seat in the 
saloon. There were two ladies sitting at the 
further end of the room, who rose at their en- 
trance, but the stranger dismissed them by a few 
words in German, and then turning to her guest, 
said : 

‘*Time is precious; I must therefore beg you 
to excuse the abruptness with which I enter on a 
subject so important to me. Iam the mother of 
Otto von Reisingen.”’ 

Isabella turned deadly pale, and her first im- 
pulse was to look round. 

‘* Fear nothing,”’ said the baroness; ‘‘ he is not 
here, but he has informed me of all the particulars 
of his suit, and it is with the hope of impressing 
you more favorably towards him, that I have 
made a journey of several hundred miles. It was 
my intention to have requested an interview more 
in form, but although I have been here some days, 
my fatigue, and your own occupations have pre- 
vented it. I have seen you, however, several 
times, and as you may suppose, have looked at 
you with peculiar interest. My son is the last of 
his race, and the only one of my eight sons who 
has survived extreme youth. It has long been my 
anxious desire that he should give me a daughter- 
in-law who would make him happy, but hitherto 
my wishes have been fruitless. He has been to 
me an obedient and exemplary son, and such give 
a pledge that they will be good husbands. It 
occurred to me, that you might naturally object 
to encouraging his suit, on account of your total 
ignorance of his family and their views or wishes 
on the subject; such feelings are so important 
with us, and have so much weight that I was 
desirous of assuring you in person of my own 
extreme desire for the alliance, and my great 
respect for your character. Dear madam! can 
you not re-consider your resolution, and leave us 
the hope that you may, perhaps, become one of 
us ?”’ 

By this time Isabella’s fears had entirely left 
her; she had collected her thoughts, and looked 
with much interest on the imposing form of this 
interesting and devoted mother, who had, for her 
son’s sake, broken through all the barriers of 
seclusion, etiquette, and long habit, and placed 
herself in the uncouth situation of a pleader with 
a total stranger from a foreign land. She there- 
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fore answered in a voice full of emotion and re- 
spect. 

‘*I feel truly honored, madam, by the step you 
have taken, and regret sincerely it must be a 
fruitless one with regard to me. My affections and 
wishes all rest in my native land, and I feel that 
I could not be happy in any other. I look forward 
to returning home with the utmost anxiety, and 
hope there to educate my children, who are now 
my first object in life. This, madam, you will 
understand; and I truly hope that before long you 
may be gratified by your son’s choosing a wife 
more suitable for him in every respect, whose 
feelings and interests will be the same with his, 
and whose habits and education will have better 
fitted her for the performance of those duties 
which I, no doubt, should be deficient in through 
ignorance.”’ 

Isabella was astonished at her own self-posses- 
sion, but she felt the necessity of speaking plainly, 
and was glad to find she was capable of expressing 
what she wished. 

The old lady sighed deeply, and after a mo- 
ment’s pause, resumed— 

** All that you have said, madam, is so wise 
and so amiable, that it only increases the sorrow 
I feel at not obtaining what I should value so 


highly. Yet allow me one word more. My son’s 


wite, from her position, will be placed far above 


the necessity of any personal trouble. We live 
in a little world of our own, of which she would 


be the sovereign, and all we ask of her is to make 


others happy by her kindness and judgment. Of 


this, madam, I should not only feel assured in your 
case, but also that you would adorn the station we 
are anxious you should accept. For your chil- 
dren, so justly your first care, a handsome provi- 
sion should be made, and any arrangement entered 
into that you choose.’’ 

Isabella felt her fortitude forsaking her; the 
whole scene appeared so extraordinary, the cir- 
A tide of gratitude 
rushed to her heart, at being so kindly entreated, 


cumstances so unexpected! 
so earnestly sought by strangers, who, she could 
no longer doubt, were of high consideration. This 
widowed, ancient lady pleading for her only son, 
All the ob- 


stacles, all the objections, so carefully met and 


made unhappy through her means! 


answered! These proved to her, quick as thought, 
that everything had been well pondered, dwelt on, 
and matured, and no hasty fancy which might 
easily be laid aside. She felt her face flush, and 
tears fill her eyes, and hastily rose, fearing her 
voice might entirely forsake her. Buta few words 
she said, full of grief and tender consideration, 
but also of positive refusal. The old lady rose 
also, took her hand, offered no further argument, 
said solemnly, ‘‘I regret it is so, my child; God 
speed you!’ 

The next morning, before Isabella’s friends had 


and so let her depart. 


decided on any plan, a train of traveling carriages 
left the hotel, and as they passed Isabella’s win- 
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dows, she could perceive a mourning figure gazing 
upwards. She was in the balcony, and made a 
gesture of adieu, which was promptly answered ; 
the carriages passed on and no more was seen. 
This enabled our party to remain as they had in- 
tended, although Isabella felt that she should not 
be quite at ease as long as they were still in 
Europe. Nevertheless, the rest of their stay was 
unmarked by anything eventful; they made their 
visit to Paris, and early in the fall proceeded to 
Havre, where, having engaged their passage in a 
New York packet, they made their final arrange- 
ments, se..t their baggage on board and followed 
themselves, and now Isabella really felt a load off 
her heart, and her spirits rose, as, seated with her 
children in a convenient corner on the deck, she 
breathed the fresh salt air, and watched the last 
preparations for departure ; and now also she was 
fain to revert with something of amusement, (for 
hers was naturally a joyous nature,) to her little 
tremors and fears on the road lately, whenever 
they met with anything particularly comfortable, 


lest it should be 


a token of some one’s vicinity, 
these fears having been noticed by her compan- 
ions, but only by arch looks. 

bic Now,”’ 
again, for until this moment I have been in such 


dread that I have not had the 


thought she, ‘‘I really am myself 


use of my senses.’ 
She almost doubted them at that moment, for the 
baron stood before her! and the shock almost 
deprived her of speech, for the first appalling idea 
was that he meant to take the voyage with her! 
He perceived her terror, and looking almost 


like a ghost himself, he exclaimed—*‘* Pardon! 


’ 


pardon!’ 
‘* You are not going with us,”’ she uttered with 

a violent effort. 
‘*T dared not,”’ 

you should see me again, but while watching your 


departure, and thinking I had beheld you for the 


he replied, ‘‘ nor did I intend 


last time, you came up on deck and seated your- 
self so near me, that I could not resist approach- 
ing you once more, and this being the last offence, 
I trust to your goodness to forgive it.”’ 

He spoke slowly and sorrowfully, and her great 
relief now enabled her to listen and to perceive 
that he was much changed. From a stout and 
florid man, he had become meager and hollow- 
eyed, and his countenance bore an expression of 
deep sorrow, which, when she first saw him, she 
had little idea it could exhibit. She felt another 
pang as she became conscious of this, and ac- 
knowledged to herself that she had not supposed 
that heavy countenance could express sentiment. 

‘*T entreat you,’’ she said, ‘‘to give up the 
thoughts that have made you so unhappy, and 
return to your mother, who no doubt is anxious 
about you. You have many urgent duties to per- 
form, as I learned from her; do not allow a feel- 
ing unworthy of you to interfere with the happi- 
ness and comfort of many.”’ 

She spoke ardently and with a strong desire to 
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convince, anxious if possible to arouse a manly 
feeling of pride in his heart. He listened atten- 
tively, but sadly. 

‘* Every word you say is right, and I feel its 
importance, but your wise counsel only increases 
the bitterness of this hour. Is it—must it be im- 
possible? ”’ 

She clasped her hands in distress. 

‘* As long as those children are spared to be 
my charge, I can enter into no new ties, no, not 
even in my own country.”’ 

‘*Is itso?’’ he said, ‘‘ then farewell, at least 
for the present.’’ 


‘* You will not follow me !’’—she exclaimed in 
terror. 
‘*I will not,’ he replied gravely, fixing his 


eyes on hers—‘‘do not imagine for an instant 
that 1 would do anything to give you pain, and 
now will you grant me one favor, the first, and 
the last? Will you give me some little token of 
remembrance, to recall your words when you are 
gone ?”? ; ; 

‘*T will, 
do recall my words when I am gone, and that you 
never look at it without remembering my earnest 
recommendation, to choose a companion from 


’’ she said, ‘‘ on that condition, that you 


’ 


among yourselves.’ 

“*T will!’’ he said, ‘‘I will!—and now will 
you give me this glove ?”’ 

‘* Take it,’’ she said, ‘‘ and farewell.”’ 

He rushed at the last moment from the ship, 
and stood watching it till it was a mere speck, 
then wearily resumed his homeward way. 

Years elapsed, yes, many years passed away— 
Isabella had made her voyage in safety, had 
established herself in her modest, yet elegant 
home, and after so many painful vicissitudes, had 
felt that rest was indeed grateful. She arranged 
her aflairs—and educated her children, and culti- 
vated her talents, and performed her duties to the 
best of her ability, and she was repaid by peace 
and health. Her children grew and promised 
well, and as they throve, the mother likewise im- 
proved, for there is naught so beneficial as peace 
of mind; neither is there anything which so soon 
destroys beauty and constitution as care, espe- 
cially the daily trials and cares inseparable from a 
divided and unhappy household. 

Isabella’s first marriage, if not one of love, had 
been a peaceful one; there had been no trials of 
temper, and although her husband was inferior to 
herself, still from her youth she had not perceived 
it, and his illness and death had been to her a 
great and solemn sorrow. She had had several 
suitable offers since her return home, but her de- 
votion to her children had prevented her marry- 
ing. She was now a beautiful woman of thirty- 
six, fair and blooming, and of uncommon attraction 
of manner. Her son had just obtained an appoint- 
ment as Cadet at West Point, and her daughter 
had grown into an elegant young woman, tall and 
brilliant, with a more imposing aspect than her 
mother, who always charmed from her extreme 
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softness. She was now eighteen, had been in 
society one year, and much admired, and was now 
in the interesting position of an engaged person. 
Before we mention to whom, it is necessary to 
go back a year or two, to the time when Mary, 
Isabella’s daughter, was fifteen, and not yet grown 
up. 

At that period a young foreigner arrived, of 
pleasing manners and appearance, who came with 
the usual design of strangers, to travel. He 
brought letters of introduction to several of Isa- 
bella’s friends, and wes by them introduced to 
her; there was no doubt of his respectability, 
and his manners and accomplishments made him 
a most agreeable companion. He spoke English 
and French fluently, the former with scarcely any 
accent, and was so much at ease in the latter that 
he was considered a Frenchman. He appeared 
to take a peculiar fancy to Isabella, and she, on 
her part, was equally pleased with him, appreciat- 
ing fully his unaffected and yet polished manners, 
and his various acquirements, and considering 
that the disparity in their ages could not possibly 
allow of any invidious remarks, as he was only 
twenty-one. It was only, however, after an ac- 
quaintance of some months, that she allowed him 
to visit at her house and become acquainted with 
her daughter. The winter departed and spring 
came, and yet he lingered, and then concluded it 
was too warm to venture south; however, he 
came to travel, and travel he must—and travel he 
did, accordingly, but it was not until the summer 
was well advanced, and then he traveled in the 
same rout as Isabella and her party, and joined 
them as often as possible. Another winter found 
him again near them, and after being rallied a 
little on his want of energy, declared that on the 
contrary, it was his extreme energy that prevented 
his moving, for that he disapproved entirely of 
idle men, and had just received permission from 
his guardian and uncle Count Herenstadt, to study 
medicine in that very city, as a knowledge of that 
profession would be seriously useful to him on 
his estates. 

‘** And your travels ?’’ said Isabella to him. 

‘* Oh, my travels can be executed afterwards ; 
there is plenty of time. 

Isabella and her friends talked over the matter 
with a good deal of amusement, and prophecied 
that the young gentleman would soon be tired of 
so novel and fatiguing a pursuit; but they were 
mistaken, for he had been accustomed to severe 
study, and fell into it as naturally as possible, and 
amused them very much with the accounts of his 
progress. His was a happily constituted mind, 
which had been well drilled into a habit of close 
application—and he often astonished them after a 
day of hard study by coming in late in the even- 
ing, as fresh as possible, and full of interest about 
everything, and ready to relate or listen as the 
case might be. In fact, he won the affections of 
every one that knew him, and Mr. Southern’s 
family, to whom he had letters, were enthusiastic 
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He had identified himself so much 
with the interests of his friends, that he almost 


in his praise. 


seemed an American in feeling, and one day, as 
they were joking with him about his new country, 
he declared he should be equally American when 
he got back to Germany. 

‘*And what should you do in Germany ?”’ 
asked Mary. 


‘* What but attend to my estates !”’ 


said he. 
‘* Your estates in Germany !’’ she exclaimed. 
‘**T thought you were a Frenchman.”’ 


aah hope,”’ 


me the less for being a German.’’ 


he answered, ‘‘ you will not like 


‘** No, certainly, only it appears to me so 
strange, that we should not before have known 
your country.”’ 

‘*It is strange,’’ he replied, ‘‘as I am much 
attached to it, and have nothing so much at heart 
as to be of service to it in any way.’’ 

Isabella here made an effort to say that t 
unaccountable, as he had been 
id come last from that 
had struck a 


he 
mistake was not 


so much in France, and hi 





country, but the word ‘‘ German”’ 
chill to her heart, and she retired feeling melan- 
choly, and her past trials and painful reminiscences 
of Germany rose strongly to her mind and again 
passed in review. 

‘* Am I destined,” thought she, 
more rendered anxious by one of that country !”’ 


**to be once 


but the unpleasant feeling did not last, and was 
soon dispelled by the vision of Leopold’s bright 
face, and brighter character, musing on which, 
she fell asleep. 

1, . 

I'he winter passed, and summer came on again, 
and it was evident the young gentleman meant to 
Mary 


n, and Isabella began to be 


pass it as before, viz., in their company. 
was now near sevente¢ 
seriously alarmed on her account, and yet knew 
not how to stop the growing intimacy with so un- 
exceptionable a young person. She went to con- 
fide her anxieties to her old friend Mr. Southern, 
who, after hearing her story with attention, asked 
if she had any objection to the young man. 

** None, except as a son-in-law,’’ said she. 

** And what is your objection to him as a son- 
in-law ?”’ 

** Why, he is a German, or, I should rather 
say, a foreigner !”’ 

‘*T am afraid, my good lady, you have some 
not very agreeable reminiscences of Germany ! 
however, if your objections are not insuperable, I 
advise you to let matters take their course, for 
you will nowhere find a finer young fellow, nor, 
I really think, a more amiable member of your 
family.’’ 

Isabella, however, was not satisfied; a host of 
unpleasant feelings arose whenever the subject 
recurred, and She spent the 
summer in the house of a friend, where Leopold 
could not come, and when the fall arrived, and 
they again met, and she perceived the extreme 
eagerness with which he met them, and the joy 
with which he resumed his visits at the house, she 
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felt as if there were no safety but in flight, and 
accordingly, began to speak and think seriously 
about spending the winter away. She had friends 
and relations in Savannah, and determined to pass 
the winter there, and afterwards be guided by cir- 
cumstances. She began to make arrangements 
to that effect, but before much had been done, the 
report reached Leopold, who came to her with an 
agitated countenance, to learn if it were true, and 
on receiving confirmation of it, mere ly said a few 
words of regret, and hurried off. ‘The next morn- 
ing he came at an hour when he knew he should 
find Isabella alone, and asked if she could devote 
an hour to him, and on her consenting, he opened 
his heart to her; told her of his wishes, his hopes, 
and his attachment to her daughter; and laid be- 
fore her a full statement of his affairs and plans; 
said that he had not intended to venture a propo- 
had 


sal before concluding his studies, but that he 


hoped on taking his degree, to make his offer. 


There was little to be said. Isabella did not 
feel herself justified in opposing the connection, 
when she found her daughter’s feelings were in 


favor of it, so with a heavy heart she gave her 
consent, and they concluded to remain at home, 
and the marriage was to take place as soon as he 
He 


perseverance and self-denial he exhibited in his 


graduated. rose in their estimation by the 
studies, and when Isabella praised him for it. 

when I have been 
neentive [to 


‘* Nay,” he exclaimed, 
with you, I have then the strongest 
exertion !”’ 

He now spoke frequently to them of his rela- 
tions at home, especially his Uncle Herenstadt, 
who had brought him up, and to whom he always 
referred as a model of wisdom and experience. 

Mary one day inquired if his uncle was so very 
old, as he seemed to be a perfect Nestor ! 

** I wish you could see my Uncle Herenstadt,”’ 
he said; ‘‘he is one of the most elegant men I 
have ever seen, and still young. He was our 
Minister at Paris, where I stayed with him for two 
years ; he was much admired there and esteemed, 
and was of the greatest advantage to me, for I 
went out with him whenever my studies allowed. 
He had been there for several years before, and 
knew how to give the best advice about every- 
thing. On his return home the first time, he was 
a good deal at court, and it was said might have 
made several good matches, but he did not seem 
disposed that way. Indeed, one of the princesses 
was even said to have cast her eyes on him, but 
as soon as my uncle heard the report, he re- 
quested the embassy to Paris, which they were 
very glad to give to a person of his standing.”’ 

Leopold often spoke in this way of his uncle, 
and gave them a most exalted idea of his charac- 
ter. They had now received letters from him in 
answer to those announcing the engagement, ex- 
pressing his extreme satisfaction at the alliance, 
in the most gratifying terms, and they were now 
very desirous that he should visit America and be 
present at the marriage. There seemed to be 
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some doubt or obstacle respecting this; at one 
time he thought it likely he could come, but now 
the last letters announced that he would hardly 
arrive in time, but desired they would not defer 
the ceremony. 

The course of study was now completed, the 
degree conferred, and Leopold now, with his new 
dignity, urged the wedding day should be fixed, 
which accordingly was done, but my Uncle Heren- 
stadt was not to be there, at least his sailing must 
be so uncertain, that he did not wish their arrange- 
ments to depend at all on it. 

The day came! the evening arrived! and the 
guests assembled. Isabella's courage did not fail 
her at that critical time, for she had thought so 
much, and felt so much, and wept so much, in 
anticipation of this hour, that she seemed to have 
exhausted her unpleasant feelings on the subject, 
dwelt in her mind was her 
’s affectionate 


and all that now 
daughter's happiness and Leopol 
devotion. She was composed and perfectly satis- 
fied, and received her guests with her usual cor- 
diality. The hour struck, and the bridal party 
entered, a large train, and among them astranger 
of distinguished appearance, whom Isabella re- 
marked not in the agitation of the moment, but 
when all had taken their seats after the ceremony, 
Leopold approached her with the stranger. 

‘*My dear mother! allow me to present my 
uncle, Count Herenstadt!’’ 

Isabella raised her eyes, and gazed bewildered 
until the countenance of Otto von Reisingen shone 
out upon her. 

It was the baron again! 

That night when the guests had departed, and 
Isabella was left with her children, did the baron 
hold a short but earnest conversation with her. 
He said that her wishes and advice had been ever 
present to his mind; that he had endeavored to 
fulfil them as far as lay in his power; that he had 
been constantly occupied in endeavoring to be 
useful, and that all he had found impossible was 
to forget her sufficiently to marry. Leopold was 
the son of his only sister, who had early been left 
a widow, and her child heir to large estates, 
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which, as well as himself, were left to the baron’s 
care. He had devoted himself to the education of 
this only nephew, as well as to his own improve- 
ment. He had visited Paris first with no very 
definite view but that of rendering himself more 
worthy to be the humblest of her admirers ; and on 
the second visit, when he had Leopold with him, 
and perceived how promising a young man he was, 
‘**then,’’ said he, ‘‘and not till then, did a plot 
enter my head. I wished Leopold to travel, and I 
told him my story, and laid before him the great 
disappointment of my life. I remembered your 
daughter, whose age would accord so well with 
his, and I wished him to see her, and know you 
both, and decide whether his ideas sympathized 
with mine. I could not judge of her qualifica- 
tions; I only said to Leopold, ‘ If she is like her 
mother, she is all you could wish!’ He gladly 
undertook the commission, and wrote me daily an 
account of what passed, and I perceived that all 
was going as I had ventured to hope. Neither 
was I unmindful of your interests in this matter, 
for Leopold’s heart is equal to his head, and I felt 
he was arich gift to those who could appreciate 
him. I desired him to mention me under another 
of my family names, in order not to alarm you at 
first, and now it only remains for me to ask for- 
giveness, as his uncle, and also to recall to you 
some of your last words when we parted at Havre. 

‘**You said, ‘As long as these children are spared 
to be my charge, I will marry no one!’ Your 
son is now his country’s care, your daughter you 
have this night bestowed on another protector! 
You stand without duties to fulfil! 
Give me alittle time ! banish me not immediately! 


immediate 
and perhaps, after some months m 

Could Isabella refuse so humble a petition from 
such a character? All we know is, that in the 
fall of that year she accompanied her daughter 
and son-in-law to Germany, as the bride of Count 
Herenstadt, and that she never had reason to 
repent of her choice. 

Reader! I do not say that you or I should follow 
her example, but had she not a fair excuse ? 
ms. Be 





PARTING. 


BY MRS. E. 


OAKES SMITH. 


Outrage me not by one hope of happiness except in prayer: let our thoughts meet in heaven.— CoRINNE 


We feel that we must meet no more, 
That time and change have parted; 

Yet not our love do we deplore, 
Though both are broken hearted : 

And thou, whate’er thy lot may be, 
Thou never canst forget; 

I the one star undimmed to thee, 
Though others all have set. 


’Tis not for earth such Jove as ours, 
So fervent and so deep; 

Tis not amid its fading bowers 
For such its bloom to keep; 

It hath been water’d by our tears— 
Nursed by the soul’s deep woe, 

And in the agony of years 
Its roots were made to grow. 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘There is no future pang 


Can deal that justice on the self-condemned 


He deals on his own soul.” 


‘*T nope dear mother’s trials are ended for this 
day at least,’’ said Kate Walden, arranging the 
cushions, as she spoke, under the head of the deli- 
cate, lovely-looking woman who lay on the sofa. 
It was drawn close to the vine-covered window, 
that the evening breeze might refresh the parched 
lips and brow of her from whose earthly path 
comfort had long passed. Patient endurance was 
there, but hope was gone. You who know the 
power of this heaven-born principle can tell of its 
Are they ever more severe than 
in the heart of the wife of the intemperate man ? 
And this wife was Emily Walden. 

At eighteen years of age she married Charles 


death struggles. 


Walden, then a young man of high promise. A 
good education and easy circumstances, with 
agreeable manners, made him, in the world’s 
speech, ‘‘a good match.”’ 
and lived with her guardian, who discharged his 
duty faithfully to her by bringing her up to be 
useful. 
and having an excellent understanding and a high 
sense of her responsibility as a Christian wife and 
mother, she presided over her household with a 
dignity, cheerfulness and wisdom that deserved 
a better reward. They had three children—two 
boys, bright, rosy creatures of four and six years, 
that age of careless enjoyment when the storms 
that wring the hearts of the tried in sorrow pass 
over their thoughtless heads unnoticed. Edward 
and Charley: the world was all before them; and 
if they could play by the brook that watered the 
little homestead, and if Kate would only say 
‘*dear, good boys,’’ at night, they had their 
hearts’ desire. 

The grave had closed three months before over 
the darling of the whole, the baby Alice. The 
bereaved mother lost the comfort of many a weary 
hour when this sweet child was taken from her 
arms, but the consoling thought that she was re- 
moved in mercy from the evil to come, and in 
the peaceful grave avoided the desolation that 
awaited them all, reconciled her to her loss. 

Sweet Kate Walden—to describe her would be 
no easy task to the most gifted. Warm in heart 
and light of step, her thoughtful kindness and 
perfect tact knew not only how to do but when 
to do it; her soothing tones and gentle, active 
ways, were the comfort and delight of all. She 
was seventeen, but care and sorrow had so ma- 


She had no parents, 


By this sure means she was not selfish ; 


tured her that she had not the childishness of 
appearance usual at that age. Her figure was 
finely developed and her cheek reddened by ex- 
ertion and excitement; her beautiful chestnut 
hair and dark blue eyes, her full, red lip and su- 
perbly-shaped head and neck, lovely as they were 
each and all of them, yet they would have lost 
half their charm but for the soul within. That 
sweet voice, too! How many of the disagree- 
able requirements of every-day life are rendered 
almost delightful by a sweet voice! ‘To the 
troubled spirit it is Heaven’s own melody, always 
cheerful, looking on the bright side of everything. 
There is no levity in this; the hearer goes on 
with the speaker, hoping on, hoping on almost 
against reason, that all will yet be well. Does 
this outrage any of God’s laws, or does it make 
submission any less perfect when, after years of 
patient suffering and cheerful endurance of many 
lls, we must at last confess it to be His good 
pleasure that we shall ‘‘reap the whirlwind ?”’ 
And what a life this sweet creature led, subject 
to unreasonable requirements, harsh judgments, 
and many, very many personal privations; but 
her heart was right—she had within her the 
heavenly principle of forgetting ourselves in the 
good of others, that desire to be useful that is 
‘*woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise.”’ 

Charles Walden’s course had not been an un- 
common one. Idle habits had paved the way 
for intemperance, that destroying-angel of God's 
gifts, and he had sunk lower and lower in the re- 
spect of the community of the town of W—, 
one of the beautiful villages that have sprung up 
in northern Ghio through the industrious efforts 
of emigrants principally from New England. He 
was not fated to the usual exertion of clearing the 
land and waiting until old age to see the reward 
of his labors ; his father, years before, had felled 
the forest trees in this favored spot; and after 
finishing the comfortable dwelling and surround- 
ing it with the improvements of his experience, 
in imitation of the far-off home of his ancestors, 
he bequeathed at his death this sweet homestead 
and an unsullied name to his only son. 

Why does the arch-fiend, when he lies in wait 
with the wine-cup, so often present it to the hus- 
band and the father? And why is it that the re- 
membrance of his duties is not sufficient panoply 
for his soul to keep off the tempter in any shape? 
The arms of wife and daughter would conceal 
him from sight or voice that could lead him 
astray even as they shelter him from conse- 
quences that make their hearts bleed. We will 
not repeat the oft-told tale of the downward path 
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of the inebriate, of God’s broken laws, of earth’s 
dearest ties trampled upon fearlessly, of all the 
sickening detail with which this fair and beauti- 
ful world is but too familiar. A true picture of 
this kind is cried out against as exaggeration. 
Go to the family of such a man, with whom 
misery always does her worst, and ask if the half 
has yet been told. 

The day preceding the evening we before spoke 
of, was one of many trials. ‘Things had been 
growing worse and worse in the sweet cottage 
home of Charles Walden; unrelenting creditors, 
that so soon follow neglected business, had re- 
fused any longer to countenance the vicious hus- 
band for the sake of the suffering wife. Mrs. 
Walden had endured several distressing inter- 
views, as she never shrank from her duty, there- 
by giving Kate that glorious incentive to future 
usefulness, a mother’s example; and after all was 
over and they were once more alone, Kate urged 
her to take some refreshment, to leave all to her, 
and soon retire for the night. 

**T will bring Edward and Charley in, dear 
mother, and you shall be perfectly still; it is so 


cool and refreshing in this breeze. I will come 


and sit by you, and read or sing you to sleep.”’ 

Mrs. Walden said nothing, for her heart was 
full; she soon heard dear Kate’s sweet, cheerful 
voice calling the little boys as she ran down the 
sloping bank to the brook, where she was sure to 
find them with their little boats and their dog, 
and their kept promise to be ‘‘ dear, good boys.”’ 

She brought them softly through the neat 
kitchen, and seating them in their low chairs, 
cautioned them not to speak. ‘Then came the 
loud voice that always made the poor little hearts 
beat quickly, and the habitual inquiry, ‘‘ Where’s 
your mother ?’’ ‘The father passed into the little 
sitting-room—that spot, once the scene of his 
happiest days, before the sweet names of husband 
and father had lost their charm. 

He roused his wife by a rude call, and told her 
that Doctor Morris was coming up the road, pro- 
bably to say something about him, as he had 
been told in the village. ‘‘ Emily, they may 
spare themselves all their consultations about me ; 
Iam aruined man. One after another our com- 
forts disappear, and I am determined to have no 
more child’s play about the matter. Next week 
I shall have an auction, and sell off everything at 
once. It is much the best way, and then there 
will be no more scenes every time anything 
goes.”’ 

Though grieved to the soul by his words, his 
wife would have spoken soothingly to him, but 
he would not listen to her. 

‘*T am going out to walk till the doctor has 
Do not call me in to see him, for I shall 
not come. ‘There is no hope for me on earth or 
in Heaven. Don’t try to persuade me to do any- 
thing, or to leave anything undone, for I shall do 


gone. 


” 


neither. 
So saying, he loudly shut the door, leaving her 


to recover herself as best she might to receive 
her kind and sympathizing visitor. 

Doctor Morris entered the room with the kind- 
ness of the friend as well as the physician; he 
sat down by Mrs. Walden and inquired after her 
health, which was suffering more from nervous 
debility caused by exertion to hide a broken heart 
than from actual disease. He then said to her— 
‘*T have called to see you this evening, dear ma- 
dam, at the request of several persons who are 
desirous to befriend you. Mr. Walden has made 
it known among the villagers that he intends to 
dispose of all his effects at auction on Monday 
next. We have thought this a proper time to 
propose a change to him that may result in his 
Do I fatigue you by speaking to you at 
this time ?’’ 

‘*No; I think I can hear anything you have to 
say. Surely, if I am enabled to bear my misfor- 
tunes, I must rejoice to hear of the kindness that 


benefit. 


’ 


would relieve them.’ 

‘*T speak my own sentiments, believe me, and 
those of your best friends in W——, in advising 
Although at first it may not appear 
the way you would select, it is one among the 


this change. 


few means left by which they can serve you. 
Two of the county commissioners are now here 
looking for a suitable person to fill the situation 
vacated by the death of Mr. Murray, who has for 
years been the respected keeper of the county 
prison. Do not imagine it as connected with the 
usual horrors of such a place; though they have 
prison walls and discipline within, it is perfectly 
quiet. It is not more than ten miles from here, 
built on our western log-house plan, with every 
convenience about it, a cottage adjoining for the 
family, and all in perfect order and under excel- 
lent regulations.’’ 

He paused a moment, and for the first time 
since he came in, ventured to look in the face of 
this much-tried wife to see what had been the 
effect of his remarks. The anxious expression of 
her countenance told of the struggle within, but 
she exerted herself to speak calmly, and said— 
‘* Have you mentioned this to Mr. Walden ?”’ 

‘We have urged it repeatedly in the course of 
the day, and not discouraged by refusals, have 
persisted, feeling that there was, from his man- 
ner, achance that he might yet listentous. I 
think if I could speak to him in your presence he 
might perhaps consent.”’ 

Kate having now disposed of her little charge, 
and hearing her father at the door, came in to 
attend to her mother, and while Dr. Morris was 
mentioning his errand to her, Mr. Walden came 
in. Dr. Morris then spoke to him in the most 
earnest and affectionate manner, urging him to 
reconsider his refusal. His pride was evidently 
struggling with a secret desire that possessed him 
to try once more to shake off the inveterate do- 
minion of the foe who had so long reigned over 
his better nature; he looked at his wife to see if 
he could read in her gentle face what were her 
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thoughts on this sudden moving of her destiny; 
but so long schooled in compliance to his wishes, 
he found the very expression of her countenance 
waiting its impulse from the humor he might ex- 
press. Not so sweet Kate Walden; she sprang 
before him, and clasping her hands together, ex- 
claimed—‘‘ Father, do go! I will help you; I 
will take dear mother’s place while she is unable 
to assist you, and I will do all you ask of me.”’ 

One spark of the parent within him that the 
expiring breath of holy nature still fanned into 
existence, roused him to clasp her in his arms; 
and then, as if ashamed, he let her go, and throw- 
ing himself into a chair, he said—‘‘ What could 
you do ?”’ 

‘*T could do a great deal, father; I could take 
care of the cottage, and of Edward and Charley, 
and wait upon mother, and have everything ready 
for you, and help you in the prison when I had 
done everything else.’’ 

‘Oh, hear her,’’ said he. ‘‘ Kate, do you 
know what it would be to live in your innocent 
purity so near to crime and its punishment? It 
would be a fitting life for me, all guilty and mi- 
serable as I am; but for you and your delicate 
suffering mother, I could never bear it.’’ 

She now saw she had gained an advantage in 
the relenting tones of his voice, and knew it was 
the time to pursue it. All the thoughts that had 
rushed into her girlish heart of the stories she had 
heard and read of prison woes, were nothing to 
the actual suffering she daily witnessed at home. 
She argued with the active love of woman's heart 
—something must be done, and this is the time to 
do it. She looked in her mother’s face—that clear 
mirror of her pure mind and unselfish nature— 
and knew she was willing. She looked at the 
fine open countenance of her best friend, Doctor 
Morris, where she saw plainly, ‘‘act now a 
daughter’s part;’’ and kneeling at her father’s 
feet, and throwing her arms around him, she 
said—‘‘ Father, hear me—from the first moment 
of my remembrance until now I never feared to 
be denied; grant me this request. By all we have 
suffered together, leave this place; go where you 
can make a character anew, and I promise to do 
more than my part. Mother’s consent goes with 
us; I see it in her eyes. All our friends are with 
us. God will be with us in this new home, that 
you shall make one of comfort and happiness ; 


and I shall help you. Say yes, father!’’ 


The angels in heaven might hear the purity of 


the hopes that were in the heart of this virtuous 
daughter as she looked into her father’s very soul 
to catch the sound of this little word, though it 
could scarcely be heard. 

‘* Look up, precious mother!’’ she exclaimed, 
bounding to her side; ‘‘ we shall be happy once 
more! Father will be kind, you will be well 
again, Edward and Charley will rejoice, and I 
shall be——’’ 

Poor Kate Walden! 
had quenched the woman there. 


The daughter in her heart 
Father and mo- 
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ther had been all in all, but now, in looking for 
her own participation in the hopes that were 
dawning upon them, the chilling thought came 
over her that inasking to leave W——she signed 
the death-warrant of her individual happiness. 
What was all the world to her without the one 
who filled her soul, and he—Everard Morris—he 
had proposed this horrid sacrifice! She turned 
slowly to the spot where he stood, and giving him 
one long, sad look that told of years of cherished 
attachment, she buried her face in the pillows of 
the sofa. 

And who could tell the sufferings of his gene- 
rous nature when he saw his influence over her? 
He had loved her long and truly, and though her 
youth and peculiar situation prevented a union 
between them at this time, they lived for each 
other alone. His selfish feelings were always 
sacrificed to duty, and he knew that in promoting 
the happiness of her family he should most effec- 
tually secure her own; therefore he waited pa- 
tiently the time that should reward them for these 
days of trial. It was not in the nature of man to 
leave her thus, although he felt it to be delicate 
and proper to go; he therefore said to Mr. Wal- 
den—‘‘I shall tell our friends that I have suc- 
ceeded in my mission, and we will rejoice together 
over your decision. I feel very confident you will 
not regret it. ‘They will see you early to-mor- 
row.”’ 

He took a kind farewell of Mrs. Walden, hop- 
ing to see her better in the morning; and taking 
Kate’s hand in both of his, he said—‘‘I must 
leave you now; you all need rest. God bless 
you !”’ and left them. 

After he was gone there was much to be done 
to keep alive the good resolutions so newly made. 
How he looked, that miserable man, as he sat 
thinking of the past and dreading the future—dim 
eyes and an aching head, and the feverish lips 
and brow. The dews of Hermon could not cool 
that brow. 
do! Kate, after her mother, ill and exhausted, 
had retired, seated herseif on a low stool at bis 
feet and encouraged him to tell her all. She list- 
ened, hoped, believed, and saw her way clear 
through all difficulties; she resolved and promised 
to be at his right hand to strengthen and to assist, 


See what an affectionate daughter can 


and as she would now have no other interest to 
interfere, she confidently looked forward to the 
happiest results for her beloved family. He be- 
came calm under the influence of her sweet and 
filial attentions, and retired, in hope and in feel- 
ing at least, a better man. Why are there not 
more daughters like her, self-sacrificing and use- 
ful? You who have charge of the precious seed 
time, bear in mind the time of harvest. It is 
gathered in tears of disappointment or reaped in 
the fullness of joy, and there is no joy like that 
shed over a household by the cheerful, willing 
and happy ministrations of a daughter’s heart and 
hand. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘Within his soul 
Springs up a deep sense of the | eautiful, 
The holy, the exalted. and a love 


Embracing in its circle al] creation.’ 


Dr. Everarv Morats was one of ‘‘ Nature’s no- 


blemen.’’ ‘There are none of the professions or 


callings among men wherein human nature can 
show her perfect work more fully than in a phy- 
sician. Love, confidence, friendship and grati- 
tude form a chain of remembered kindnesses that 
bind him to you in ties inexpressibly dear for- 
ever, and in this knowledge and belief the good 
qualities of his heart expand and grow almost 
into perfection. Dr. Morris at thirty years of age 
was where very many medical men would be 
glad to find themselves at forty, in skill and ex- 
perience ; he had been thoroughly educated in his 
profession and entirely devoted to it for five years; 
he never spared himself fatigue or exposure, and 
having naturally a fine constitution and no family 
cares to interrupt him, he had been able to per- 
form his various duties, not only to the entire 
satisfaction of others, but even to do all his own 
In the beautiful 
There 


conscientious feelings dictated. 
village of W—— he was almost an idol. 
was scarce a family in the place but could tell of 
some long illness he had ‘‘ carried them through,”’ 
nor a poor person but could tell of his generous 


i 
ck-room were 


care. His ministrations in the si 
always kind and judicious, and his very step on 
the stair spoke comfort to the friends and hope to 
the invalid. 

In all these scenes Kate Walden had taken an 
active part. Though so closely confined at home, 
she could always steal a few moments for the 
sick ones, and listen to all Dr. Morris’s directions, 
and hear his low, gentle tones of soothing encou- 
ragement to the sufferer. ‘Those tones and this 
manner, in the meantime, sank deeply in her 
heart. Though in years he was her senior, the 
very fact of her peculiar manner of life and expe- 
rience in sorrow had given her the thought and 
speech of riper years, and of true sympathy and 
communion of soul with this man of elevated 
feelings and finished character. Yes, Kate Wal- 
den had listened to his opinions until they were 
her own, and studied and admired his character 
until it was enshrined in her imagination as the 
standard by which to graduate her opinion of all 
other men. 

Hidden deep in the recesses of her woman’s 


heart, and ready to come forth at the bidding of 


happier days, was the memory of many a scene 
of girlish frolic, in the ‘‘ quilting party’’ and the 
‘“apple bee,”’ 
the goodly company.’’ Here again was Everard 


Morris 


nightly visions, equally at home in scenes of joy 


associated with her day-dreams and 


or sadness. With those who enjoy true sym- 
pathy there is no choice of place or circumstance ; 
*tis the remembrance of the one who shared your 
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where she was ever ‘‘the star of 


¢ the glorious privilege to carry comfort to the 








~~ 


feelings that controls. How far beyond the power 
of expression! 

‘*How are you this morning, dear mother, 
after the excitement of yesterday ?’’ said Kate, 


‘*Come out on the bank 
’ 


in her sweetest voice. 
and walk with me; it will refresh you.’ 

‘*T feel ill, dear child, in body, but better, 
much better in mind, though I do so dread the 
last look at the dear old place, the silent farewell 
of the familiar objects around me. Everything 
within sight of us has a voice to me that tells of 
former happiness, and its loss, and of the long, 
dark future.”’ 

‘¢ Mother, dear, do not call it dark; I see such 
The light of hope 
shines very brightly in my heart, you know, al- 


light as I never saw before. 


ways; and although [ was determined yesterday 
to look on the best side, to-day I cannot help it. 
If you will sit down with me under this tree, I 
will tell you something. 

‘*This morning very early I had a conversation 
with our good old pastor Milner. He had heard 
of the change in father and his prospects, and 
said he thought I should be up and in the garden, 
and he came to see me. He asked much about 
you, and is coming to see you; and then he gave 
me much sweet counsel, just such as I like to 
hear—good practical things, that make me wish 
In the next place, he said that Mr. 
Murray, the former jailer, was a religious man ; 


to be better. 


that everything there was in perfect order; that 
there are now but nine prisoners, and but two of 
them imprisoned for crime. He says there has 
been much good done there, and there is yet 
much to be done. They have a man and woman 
to do the work; but Mr. Murray was very old, 
and they need some one now who is young and 
active to stimulate them to improvement. 

‘* Mother, how do you think I felt when he 
stood before me—that dear, good old man, with 
his white hair streaming in the wind—and laying 
his hand on my head, said—‘ Kate Walden, you 
are the very one to go there, and may God spare 
my life to see what you can do.’ I felt no pride 
then, mother, but a fear that one so young and 
ignorant as I am could do but little in the cause ; 
when, as if he read my thoughts, he said—‘ In 
your own strength, daughter, you can do no- 
thing.’ He then laid his hat on the bench under 
the willow, and as he took my hand in his, I 
knelt on the grass before him, and, oh! what a 
prayer came from his dear, pure heart, so sweet, 
so holy—it has made the very air of this spot fra- 
grant to me forever. 

‘When I arose, he said to me—‘ My daughter, 
farewell. I consecrated you in baptism to the 
service of God; I have received your vows of 
continued obedience and laid them on the altar of 
Christ’s dying love; I have preached the truth 
to you through your life—go now into a wider 
field of usefulness. The sweet duties of home 
must be no more your only care; yours may be 
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afflicted and ransom to the captive. God bless 
you forever. I often visit the prison—I will see 
you there.’ And now, mother, I feel able and 
willing to encounter all hardships with the hopes 
and encouragement he has given me. Speak to 
me, dear mother; just say, ‘ Onward, Kate!’ as 
you used to say.”’ 

‘*T can say nothing at present, dearest, for my 
heart is too full; but I thank God for the many 
mercies yet spared to me, and above all, for the 
comfort of such a daughter. Here is your father, 
Kate ; sit down by him and tell him all you have 
told me, and I will take your place in the house.”’ 

She did as her mother desired, and had the de- 
light to see him listen with tearful eyes while she 
spoke. 

‘* Kate, you are a dear, good daughter. I have 
heard this morning of all my duties, which are 
by no means difiicult. And now that my mind 
is made up to go and leave all, even my dark sins 
behind me, I will try to look back no more. Oh, 
if my future life could take away the memory of 
the past !"’ 

‘* Father, say no more of the past; mother 
wishes it and I wish it to be remembered only as 
a dream. We have forgiven all, and forgotten 
all but the sweet days of my childhood, when you 
were so fond and so proud of me.”’ 

‘*In mercy do not speak of those days to me! 
I must attend to business. God give me strength 
for this last trial of myself. If I could only suc- 
ceed in freeing myself from the chain that has so 
long bound me to sin and misery! Oh my neg- 
lected duties! Sweet wife and daughter, dar- 
ling boys, what might I not be to you, and what 
have I been? I have sent to C—— for an auc- 
tioneer. I fear it will distress your mother to see 
her things going about in strangers’ hands, but I 
could not leave this place in debt, and it cannot 
be avoided. We must try to have everything in 
order by Monday, and as this is Friday, there is 
but little time. Your mother is calling us in now, 
and after breakfast I am to conclude my arrange- 
ments with my friends.”’ 

The remainder of the day, so important to this 
little household, was spent in active duties and 
preparations for the coming week. As usual, 
Kate was all in all to everybody, encouraging, 
helping, consoling, as need might be. She had 
no time to think of herself during the day, but at 
evening, when all was quiet, her mother on the 
sofa, with Edward reading to her, Charley sitting 
by her on one side and her father on the other, 
she took her bonnet and went out for a walk to 
her favorite spot, the little churchyard. 

The inhabitants of the town of W , in hum- 
ble imitation of their more wealthy fellow men, 
had taken much pains to beautify the dwelling- 
place of their dead. To be sure, they had no 
splendid monuments nor costly trees and shrubs, 
but they had the wooden cross that told the hopes 
of the departed, the simple tablet that perpetuated 
their virtues, and the sweet ash and willow, and 





the fragrant pine, sighed their evening requiem 
over the sweet spot. 

It was affecting to see the simple tokens of the 
love of friends in the white rose-bush and undy- 
ing myrtle. 
human nature to these bodies of clay, and how 


How it shows the clinging of poor 


hardly are we convinced that the dear ones are 
really in a spirit-land ! 

Like those also of higher pretensions, these 
good people, having plenty of room as well as 
feeling on the subject, had each family fenced off 
a little burial spot and bought it for their own— 
feeling, like the patriarchs of old, that it would 
be dear to them ‘‘for a possession.’’ In one 
surrounded with sweet 
offerings and shaded by evergreen trees, was the 
Walden’s burial-place. 


corner of this enclosure, 


Here laid the aged grand- 
sire, and at his feet slept the baby Alice, their 
darling and idol; and here was she daily watched 
by her little brothers: they always ran there at 
evening to see, as they said, ‘‘ how she slept,”’ 
to watch the growth of the flowers and remove 
the weeds. 
domestic affections, whether around the hearth- 
stone or in the burial-place. 
in her holiest, her purest sentiments, and Heaven 
will smile upon them, for God is love! 

Kate paid her evening visit to the grave, sad 
While slowly returning, she stopped 
to look at a favorite spot on the side of the hill, 
dear to her from many memories of the past. 
She looked long and tearfully at the familiar ob- 
jects that surrounded her, when the sound of the 
voice dearer than all roused her by saying— 
‘‘How came you here, dear friend, so late and 
alone? And how do your preparations prosper ? 
I told you to send for me if I could assist you in 
any way. Why have not you done so?”’ 

‘*Tt has not been necessary, and I could not be 
selfish enough to send for you. But I have se- 
veral requests to make of you, which I know 
you will attend to, as they will be a parting re- 
membrance of Kate Walden.’’ 

‘** Do not speak of parting—the very thought of 
it is more than I can bear ;—for so many years 
you have been associated with every act of my 
life; your sweet hope of success was always 
ready to cheer and to encourage me before I had 
experienced the good-will I now enjoy—more 
than all, by you I was constantly reminded of the 
great end and aim of my life, to do good for good- 
ness’ sake. Now that you have influenced me 
aright, now that I really feel within me to ‘be 


Sweet children, cherish these strong 


Nature will rejoice 


and alone. 


up and doing, with a heart for any fate,’ the 
precious moving-spring will be absent.’’ 
‘* But the principle will still be there. Com- 


pared with my loss, yours is nothing. In me you 
lose at the most a simple-hearted, affectionate 
girl, who enters with her whole soul into every- 
thing that concerns you, and I should wrong the 
perfection and simplicity of true attachment if I 
should call this nothing worth; but to your active 
friendship and ready participation in all my joys 








and sorrows, I owe all the worldly comfort I 
have had for years. You have seen me tried al- 
most beyond endurance, and your aid as friend 
and physician has always been at my right hand, 
in season and out of season, by day and by night— 
my comforter, my guide. Can earth give me 
any thing like this? You have diverted me from 
the usual frivolities of my sex and age, and given 
me a better impulse. Respect, perfect confidence 
and boundless gratitude long controlled my senti- 
ments for you, and riper years have added to my 
experience the conviction that you are all in all 
to me: nor does one thought of womanly reserve 
tell me that I wrong the most fastidious feelings 
by saying here on this precious spot, in the pre- 
sence of God, that I am yours in heart forever.”’ 

‘*To hear you repeat your pure and truthful 
vows almost deprives me of the power to part 
with you, but in the Providence of God, my Kate, 
the path of your present duty is too plainly mark- 
ed out for us to interfere with it. Self must now 
be sacrificed, and though I glory in your affection, 
though worlds could not purchase even the re- 
membrance of these hours, I say to you, go; and 
even in the new trials you may have to encounter, 
I can still counsel and assist you; and if at any 
time my presence or advice can benefit you, one 
line or message from you will bring me to your 
side. I take charge of the sick in the prison, and 
shall sometimes see you. By the memory of all 
our happy days and of the trials we have shared, 
that bind hearts in still closer ties, believe in my 
true and perfect love for you. And now, what are 
the requests you spoke of? Let me show how 
faithfully I will attend to them.”’ 

‘*In the first place, will you remember the sick 
children in the little cottage at the foot of the hill? 
They need more than medicine, which you will 
see when you visit them; and please speak ‘a 
word in season’ to their mother. And then when 
you have time, will you look at the plants by 
Ally’s grave? And then, will you, can you al- 
ways remember what we loved to read, to think 
upon and to do, and as much as may be, continue 
all these and think of me? I could never be re 
conciled even to think it possible that my absence 
might give you less interest in these. For my- 
self, I must now try to think of duty alone. If 
by this sacrifice I can can strengthen my father’s 
good resolutions, and thereby comfort my mother, 
I shall then dare to be happy myself.”’ 

‘* The time will come, believe me, when Kate 
Walden will have other duties than filial to per- 
form. In the meantime, I will do all you wish, 
and more, if you will tell me when and how. 
But now good night. I will see you on Monday 
and do all I can for you.” 


) 
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CHAPTER III. 


“Suffering is the plough which turns up the field of the 
soul, into whose deep furrows the All-wise husbandman 
scatters the heavenly seed.” 


‘*Gorne, going, gone!’’ The watchword of 
life, from the cradle to the grave, is still, ‘‘ going, 
gone!’’ Gifts of God, the beautiful, the be- 
loved, are ‘‘going, gone!’’ Blessings of His 
bounty, all that is precious of mortal growth, 
bear the same warning voice, ‘‘ going, gone !”’ 
Our life, our being is ‘‘ going’’ fast. We may 
shut our eyes to the fact, if we will, but we shall 
soon all be ‘‘ gone!’’ ‘The thoughts of what we 
are, who are going, and the remembrance of those 
who are gone, fill the soul with the true and holy, 
and it would be rudely interrupted by the veritable 
cry of the auctioneer, ‘‘ going, gone!’’ Yet of 
such is my story. 

How fell this cry on the heart and ear of this 
long-tried family on the Monday morning! Se- 
veral warm and dear friends came early to stay 
with Mrs. Walden during the time. Everything 
was in the nicest order. Kate had exerted her- 
self to the utmost to make things look as well as 
possible, though to her it was like dressing vic- 
tims for sacrifice. 

An auction was not of frequent occurrence in 
W—, therefore every one was there—some with 
kindness and compassion, many with curiosity to 
see how they would bear these trying moments. 
And they are trying, indeed. Who can look on 
unmoved, and see the familiar articles of every- 
day life, dear in their simplicity, and endure the 
thought of seeing them in strangers’ hands? Pre- 
cious to us by the love of home, the care of the 
children, the duties of our lives, they are en- 
shrined as household deities, though worthless in 
themselves. 

The grief of the little boys was so clamorous 
that they were removed to the house of a friend, 
but the rest were there. Charles Walden, who 
could not help accusing himself as the cause of 
all this trouble, stood in the midst of the ruin 
around him, sad and despairing. One after ano- 
ther his possessions fell under the hammer, from 
the home of his children, and as they were car- 
ried off, their new owners would often look back 
in pity, feeling almost that they had robbed him. 
The furniture, &c., was soon disposed of. The 
house was purchased by Dr. Morris, and much 
gossip was called forth on the occasion. Mrs. 
Walden was in the room next to the scene of ac- 
tion, and necessarily heard all that was said. She 
had borne it well thus far. She did nothing with- 
out ‘‘ counting the cost,’’ and she had given tear 
for tear, even as she thought she would, over each 
dear and treasured article ; but she gave them up 
with a willing heart, though nature wept. They 
reserved some things for their use in the small 
and simple house they would now occupy, and 
these were set apart. 

As the voices died away in the next room, she 
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thought her trial over, but soon she heard one 
more cry, and ’twas like tearing her heart-strings 
—the little burial-spot! Doctor Morris, who was 
standing near her, said—‘‘ This is some mistake. 
I will inquire into it.’’ 

He was too late to prevent the distress of that 
moment, and a deep groan from the father, as he 
sat near a table with his head resting on his folded 
hands, told his shame when he remembered that 
the inventory by which the auctioneer had pro- 
ceeded, had been written by himself at a time 
The 


sale of the hallowed spot was stopped, and the 


when he was incapable of acting or feeling. 


voices that would have commented upon it hush- 
ed, but the hearts of the sufferers bled afresh. 
Even this hard lesson had its effect, and as Mrs. 
Walden looked in her husband’s face, she felt 
that he would sin no more. 

They were now to remove to the house of a 
friend for the night, and the next morning take 
possession of their new home. Kate prevailed 
upon her mother to remain another day and rest, 
while she went before with a friend who had 
kindly offered her assistance and prepared for her 
reception. Leave-taking to her was agony. She 
left all—but duty and hope were before her, and 
she exerted herself as usual to be active and 
cheerful. At an early hour Charles Walden was 
ready to go, calm, and determined to put all his 
good resolutions into active exercise. ’'T'was true, 
his purpose to amend was a sudden one, and they 
are not always hopeful; but then it was the con- 
tinued exertions of friends, the prayers of many, 
the conviction of the ruin he had caused, together 
with a life-giving principle within him, though it 
long had slept—all of these were now working 
for his good. 

He brought with him a small wagon, spoke 
kindly to Kate, who proposed taking the little 
boys with her, fearing, as they had nothing to do, 
they might trouble their friends; and not daring 
to look at or speak to any one, or even think ot 
the farewells of the previous night, she jumped 
into the little vehicle that was to carry her from 
the spot she most loved on earth, to begin the 
world with new hardships and difficulties among 
strangers. ‘I‘hey soon reached the prison and 
cottage. Though so near W——, she had never 
before seen them, as they stood on a cross-road 
but little traveled. Young and ardent in her feel- 
ings, the novelty of the scene pleased her. A 
large, comfortable log building, though with 
grated windows, in good order; a neat though 
small house that was in future to be her home. 
Could she make it a happy one? Her motives 
were high and holy, and her hope and courage 
undaunted. Not for one moment did she forget 
her father’s feelings, which she knew were all he 
could endure, or her promises to him; she also 
knew the importance of first impressions on him 
at this critical time, so she roused him to admire 
the neatness and convenience of all around them. 

‘* How sweetly that little garden will look, 
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father, when you and I have taken care of it for 
a short time. I brought quite a bundle of roots 
and slips with me. Do you know where they 
are, Edward ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Kate; and I can help you set them out, 
too. How I will make the little watering-pot fly 
over them! 

‘* He shall. 
more weeds now than we shall see here in a week 
from this time, if we are alive and well. 


And Charley can help, too.”’ 
Dear boys, there is much to do— 


Come 
in the house now, and we will set up the things 
and get all ready for dear mother.’’ 

‘* Mother is coming home 
Charley. 


to-night,’’ said 
‘* Mr. Jones is coming over, and said 
he would bring her, because I told her not to stay 
there all night without me. I shall be at the gate 
at six o’clock to look for her, for that is the time 
Mr. Jones said he should come.’’ 

Now again could be seen the quick and quiet 
movements of a daughter, who knew all mother 
liked, all father did not like, and all the little boys 
must like. 
arranged. 


Everything was neatly and pleasantly 
The room on the still side of the house, 
What 
And who 


next the garden, must be mother’s room! 
a charm there is in that very word ! 
cannot date their first impressions of pleasure and 


comfort from ‘‘ mother’sroom?’’ ‘There are none 
too old for the memory of this precious spot, none 
too hardened to feel it. 
‘* Put the table there, just where mother always 
Now her 
I shall 


put a tumbler of water in the middle, and you 


likes it, Edward—you know the spot. 


own books, as she places them herself. 


must both go out before night and hunt up some 
flowers to put in it.’’ 

Sweet daughter! bring the dear old rocking- 
chair to the best spot, and then throw yourself 
in it to see if that is right. Now she goes to the 
door and takes a look at all to see how it will 
Hear her 
soliloguy:—‘‘ Precious mother, this will be the 
All that I can do 
My youth, my strength shall all 
be put forth for you. 


strike her when she first comes in. 


scene of your future days. 
shall be done. 
God bless ther, and grant 
her all his best gifts. How sweet and patient she 
has always been, and how I love her. But now 
No self yet, Kate Walden. 
Oh, my sweet home, I must only see you now in 


to father and to duty. 


the dim distance.”’ 

Next, the pleasant little family sitting-room 
was her care; the simple artfcles of furniture 
conveniently arranged —nothing for show; it 
The 
neat cupboard showed the loving kindness of old 
friends, as, ranged in order, there were the con- 


would be mockery here—aill for comfort. 


tents of two large baskets of ‘‘ good things’’ to 


begin housekeeping. They had been brought 
there early by a young woman who owed Kate 
many an act of kindness, and who had been all 
After this the kitchen was 
carefully attended to, for through the kitchen 


day assisting her. 


come the comforts. And what adds more to a 


well-regulated household than neatness here ? 
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‘* This is my parlor,’’ said Charley; ‘‘I like 
to take my little chair and sit here, it is so clean 
and cool; and I can make boats here, too, for 
there is plenty of room.”’ 

After all the rest she arranged her own little 
room, with the taste and order so natural to her, 
and prepared a bed in it for her brothers that she 
might take care of them at night. 

‘* Now for preparing supper,’’ said she; ‘‘ dear 
mother may come soon, and father will be tired 
after working about so long and talking to Mr. 
Hunt.”’ 

‘*T like Mr. Hunt very much,’’ said Edward. 
‘**T peeped in at the prison yard to see what was 
to be seen, and he saw me and said—‘ Wait till 
to-morrow, my boy, and I will take you all about 
with me.’ But I will help you get supper now, 
that is the most important part.’’ 

This was soon accomplished with the ample 
means provided, and they had everything in per- 
fect order, waiting for six o’clock and the dear 
mother. Mr. Walden came in to speak to his 
children, and praised their exertions. He said he 
had been trying to get all in order about the 
house that he could enter on his duties the fol- 
lowing day ; he expressed himself much pleased 
at the general appearance of things, promised 
Kate a long account of the prisoners which he 
had heard from Mr. Hunt, the assistant, and in 
which he seemed much interested. And while 
they were talking, they heard Charley shout that 
mother was coming. 

She arrived in good spirits, thanked Mr. Jones, 
who came to take his daughter home, (the young 
woman who had been helping Kate ;) and after 
they left them, she gave her delighted approba- 
tion of all that had been done for her. Once 
more hope dawned in her heart as she sat at 
table, the first time in many years, with her hus- 
band something like his former self. The re- 
membrance of years of misery was banished that 
night by the precious hopes of the future, that 
seemed indeed to promise much. ‘The trusting, 
true-hearted woman, who, afier years of neglect 
and wrong, was still the affectionate, the forgiv- 
ing, and as such, the happy Emily Walden! 

Evening duties over and children asleep, Kate 
saw her mother in the dear old chair, resting her- 
self, and actually talking of days tocome. Their 
little arrangements were soon made for the pre- 
sent, and Kate wished for the morning that she 
might get more acquainted with her new situa- 
tion. As soon as breakfast was over the next 
day, the assistant, Mr. Hunt, came for Mr. Wal- 
den to give him up the keys, which he wished to 
do in the common prison-room. He said he was 
quite ready to go. ‘‘ Indeed,”’ said he, ‘‘I have 
done all I intended to do before entering on my 


new office, but to give my daughter a sketch of 


the prisoners as you gave it to me last night. 

She will be much interested in it, I am sure.’’ 
**T am glad you did not get time, Mr. Walden, 

as my wife had quite set her heart on going the 
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rounds, as we call it, with Miss Walden, and she 
knows much more about them thanI do. Wo- 
men are quick-witted about these things, and will 
find out the whole story before we know the be- 
ginning; so leave her to wife—she will take good 
care of her, and she will be none the worse for 
anything she will see or hear. Our rules are all 
well kept, or we know the reason why. ‘Though 
we seem so few, let there be the least trouble, 
and I go to the door and just blow my horn, and 
I should have all the men from the tavern on the 
Come now with me, 


” 


cross-roads in ten minutes. 
and I will send my wife for Miss Walden. 

After they left the room, Kate prepared herself, 
as she said, ‘‘ body and soul’’ for the enterprise. 
She looked in upon her mother, whom she had 
before made as comfortable as possible, and gave 
her a parting kiss. 

‘*Don’t look so anxious, mother dear; I am 
going with a kind woman, and to a very different 
place from what you imagine. I shall bring Mrs. 
Hunt to tell you so.’’ She then ran to her own 
room to see if her appearance was what it should 
be. 

Kate Walden was no vain, coquettish beauty ; 
but the God of nature could never bestow so 
much personal loveliness upon woman, and her 
woman’s wit not find out a part of it at least. 
Besides, she held it to be a duty never to present 
herself in disagreeable or careless attire to serve 
any one. Therefore, when good Mrs. Hunt called 
for her at the cottage, she stood and gazed on her 
in speechless wonder, as by far the most beautiful 
sight she had ever seen. 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder if the prisoners thought 
her the ‘angel of the Lord’ come to set them 
free,’’ she said to Mrs. Walden as Kate led her 
into her mother’s room, and then ran off to find 
the boys to stay with her during the time she 
must be absent. She certainly looked her best 
on this occasion. The unusual excitement of the 
few days past had given a richness and animation 
to her beauty that greatly heightened it. Her 
blue gingham dress fitted her exquisite shape per- 
fectly ; her hair was in its usual thick, wavy folds; 
her eyes all soul, and her soul shining forth in 
every look, speaking the affectionate daughter, 
the efficient woman, and withal, the perfect 
beauty ; the little snow-white apron and closely- 
fitting shoe: but in all this there was nothing 
that spoke ‘‘the village belle.’ Neither patch 
nor ornament, nor flower, nothing that savored of 
a knowledge of the mischief she had done or a 
fear of what she might do; but sweet, simple 
and graceful, her whole attention given to Mrs. 
Hunt, who led her along in undisguised admira- 
tion. 

Kate Walden’s first appearance in prison was 
with her, as with most persons, ‘‘a passage in her 
life.’’ All—but two who were confined in sepa- 
rate cells accused of the crime of murder, and 
were soon to go to the state prison—were allowed 
the liberty of the common-room at stated times. 


























It was large and very clean. To be sure, there 
were the iron-bound doors, heavy bolts and grated 
windows ; but the room was weil ventilated from 
above, and the air was good—but it was prison 
air! She inhaled it for the first time in her life, 
and she felt the glorious privilege of liberty with 
gratitude for herself and an aching heart for those 
around her. 

And how broke this vision of innocent beauty 
upon the long-dimmed sight of these unhappy 
men? They looked at her, indeed, as at an 
angel. No one spoke to her; and Mrs. Hunt, 
stopping before each one as they sat, some in de- 
spair, others in indifference, told a sort of story 
of each one, which they seemed perfectly willing 
to allow. In the first place, it was her usual 
manner of doing the honors of the prison, and 
they were accustomed to it; and in the next, the 
presence of Kate Walden had no common charm 
and influence. 

‘** Stand this way, dear, nearer the wall; there, 
that will do. Now look at this poor old creature, 
nearly bent double. His name is Peter Tyrrel. 
He has been here two years for counterfeiting— 
he and his wife, for she always helped him. She 
helped to make him poor, and then she tried to 
help him to get rich. But she died in six months 
after she came here, a horrid death, and died im- 
penitent, too. ‘This cut Peter down entirely; he 
never listened to a word Pastor Milner said to 
him until then, but now he seems to think much 
of such things. He is very deaf. Ask him quite 
loud how he is.”’ 

Kate raised her sweet voice and asked him how 
he was, but he made her a sort of moan for an- 
swer. She saw he had observed her, and deter- 
mined to speak to him again. His white hair 
and trembling limbs had interested her for him. 
How dreadful to see him die in his sins! 

They now passed a good-looking young man, 
who had not raised his eyes since they entered. 
‘* This,’’ said Mrs. Hunt, ‘‘is one of three bro- 
thers who have each been in this place for steal- 
ing. James Kent, you will never commit this sin 
again, will you, when you are free? Poor soul, 
his mind is weak, but he promises faithfully to 
improve. Tell Miss Walden you are determined 
to do right, James; she will like to hear you.”’ 

The young man raised his eyes, and taking one 
long look at her, shuddered and covered his face. 

‘* What did you bring her here for ?’’ said he. 
‘*She promised never to tell of me. Oh, my 
God, have mercy on me! I stole bread from her 
father’s house for my poor, dying, starving mo- 
ther! I couldn’t help it. She saw me take it, 
and she spoke to me; and when I told her all, 
she gave me more. She told me ‘twas a sin, but 
she said she would never tell of me. She came 
to see my mother, and brought her food, and 
brought the doctor to see her. And when mother 
died she stood by the bed, looking just so pure 
and bright as she does now; and even then she 
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whispered to me she wouldn’t tell of me if I { poor child to bear his sins. But he will get clear, 
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would keep my word. And I did keep it; and I 
am not here now for stealing, but for being in 
company with one who did; and because I had 
done so before, no one would believe me, so here 
Iam. But you said you wouldn’t tell.’’ 

‘*T have never told of you, James,’’ said she, 
as she remembered all these circumstances, as 
soon as she was near enough to recognize him. 
She spoke kindly to him, and he drew from his 
bosom a little Testament. 

‘* You gave me that long ago, but you always 
said you wouldn't tell of me.”’ 

‘*T must take some other time to talk to him,”’ 
said she to Mrs. Hunt. ‘“‘ He is not hardened, 
and the very fact of his mind being so much 
weakened shows that sin was new and dreadful 
to him.”’ 

‘* Pass down on this side of the room now, dear, 
that I can show you two young men, cousins, 
who have been here three months waiting their 
trial. They are accused of setting fire to a dwell- 
ing-house in which lived a young girl they both 
loved. After many long and dreadful quarrels 
about her, and many shocking plans to carry her 
off, which were always defeated by a brother of 
hers, they determined to destroy her rather than 
give her up to the other. They set fire to the 
house, thinking to burn her with her mother and 
brother, but it so happened that the girl herself 
was absent, and the fire was discovered in time 
to save the lives of the rest of the family. The girl 
is beautiful, but this fire ruined all her prospects, 
burned all she possessed; and the fright and trou- 
ble of it all soon laid her poor mother in her grave. 
Poor Grace Allen! she works in a paper-mill to 
support her brother, who lost his sight the night 
of the fire, and has been helpless ever since. 
These miserable men—named Stacy—are both 
hoping to get free by fixing the guilt upon the 
other. They both love Grace yet, and often talk 
to Mr. Hunt about her. 

‘* See this handsome young Indian. He is but 
half-civilized, and injured a white man in a quar- 
rel, who began it, as they always do. He will 
not have his trial yet for two months to come, 
and spends most of his time in trying to read. 

‘* On that bench by the window is a gambler 
from the Ohio river. He was taken on board of 
a steamer with loaded dice and a large sum of 
money stolen from the passengers. He escaped 
from the officer who had charge of him, and was 
retaken in the woods about twenty miles from 
here. This time of quiet has done him much 
good, and he appears really sorry for what he has 
done. 

‘* Here is my little pet, that the men call their 
‘jail dove.’ He is only fourteen, and a fine, in- 
telligent boy, with such an affectionate heart. He 
is an orphan, and brought up by an uncle, who 
has done all he could to ruin him. He took 
Robert with him on a smuggling trip into Cana- 
da, and, escaping from justice himself, left this 
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I know, from his youth and all the other circum- 
stances. You must get acquainted with him; he 
has been looking at you just as if you were a 
pretty picture ever since you came in. They will 
all take more notice of your sweet, bright ways, 
than they do of an old body like me. 

‘The other two in the cells are accused of 
murder, and they are soon to go to the state 
prison to await their trial. We should judge no 
one, but proof is very strong against them. They 
had a scuffie with a man who owed them some 
money, and some one interfered, but the next 
time they met him they pushed him off the Falls 
of St. Anthony. 
sons who were hunting, and pursued, but escaped 
The body being soon recovered 


They were seen by some per- 


at that time. 
and the murdered man well known, they were 
closely pursued again and taken near this place. 
To-night, at prayers, the panels will be drawn 
away from the grated windows that you see on 
the east side of the room, and you can then see 
them.”’ 

Mrs. Hunt now invited Kate into her room to 
have a chat with her there, but fearing her mother 
had been too long alone, she excused herself and 
left her, saying—*‘ I will come and see you this 
afternoon, and we shall soon be good friends.’’ 
She then took her seat by her mother, who anx- 
iously awaited her, and amused and interested 
her for an hour with all she had seen and heard. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Ttis only the intelligent who appreciate trifles; the 
trivial exaggerate, the solemn underrate them. Dull 


must be the sight which fails to perceive great events 


and great actions; but it requires sagacity to detect the 


indications afforded by the bubbles on the stream.” 


Way is it that the history of those who are not 
in the higher walks of life is so often called trifling 
and uninteresting? ‘To be sure, in all classes 
and stations we may tell of startling events, but 
we do not carry with us the sympathy of those 
who take upon themselves the right to judge us; 
they prefer reading they can enter into and appre- 
ciate. So much do we fear to fail in interesting 
those we most wish to serve by telling this simple 
story of one who was all woman should be, that 
we here leave the thread of our tale to say that 
this is not an imaginary character. 

If the real Kate Walden should cast her eye on 
these pages, she will say or feel that justice has 
not been done her, but we only wish particularly 
to set her forth as a daughter. This is all-suffi- 
cient for our present purpose, and it is hoped that 
the most refined or fashionable female who spends 
an hour with this true picture, will not think it 
necessary to be placed in these peculiar circum- 
stances to try what she can do. There is no ro- 
mance here but that of real life; therefore we 
ventured to arrest your attention before you threw 


BOOK. 


down the book, by promising you, in the first 
place, that we have not much more to say, and in 
the next, that we have held up this character for 
the express purpose of imitation. 

Read on and see what a young girl can do ina 
county jail. All the domestic duties connected 
with the important time of dining being over, and 
the hearts of Mrs. Walden and Kate made glad 
by the determination of the husband and father 
to remain true to his pledge, Kate made a short 
visit to Mrs. Hunt. The personal appearance of 
this good woman was very agreeable. She had 
a mild, sweet expression of face, and 2 clear, fair 
complexion unusual at the age of fifty-five. She 
had lived a very monotonous life for five years, 
therefore Kate’s appearance at the prison, with 
her warm-hearted, joyous manners, really seemed 
to warm her like an unexpected sunbeam in No- 
vember. 

‘*T am so glad to see you, dear child. 
into my little room, now and always. 
know when I heard about your coming, and that 
it was mostly your doings, I said I knew God 
would bless and help you? and so He has. Your 
father looks better already than he did the first 
day, and he will have enough to do to keep him 


Walk 


Do you 


busy. I was coming over to help you in the 
house, but I saw you take hold of everything so 
quick and handy that I felt ashamed to offer.”’ 

** Don’t speak of helping me; I am young and 
strong, and I have taught the boys to do much 
forme. I will come and help you whenever you 
will let me. I think that would look much 
better.”’ 

**T shall come in and help you nurse your mo- 
ther; and she must ride often—your oldest bro- 
ther could drive her with my old pony and low 
wagon. We shall have some comfort here yet; 
the country about is fine, the air good, and our 
homes so comfortable.’’ 

To all this plain, simple idea of comfort, Kate 
warmly responded. Imaginary wants had never 
entered her heart to do their usual desolating 
work with her principles, her freshness of feel- 
ing and her happiness; but she desired enough of 
this world’s goods for her daily convenience, 
enough for the wants of others—that reasonable 
competence beyond which earth has no need or 
enjoyment and Heaven no smile. 

Mr. Hunt had been educated as a clergyman in 
the Methodist church. 
lungs he left the active duties of his profession, 
but had never lost his interest in the welfare of 
others. He was just the man for this situation. 
He was gifted in prayer, which he poured forth 
daily for the prisoners and with them, that they 
might repent; and gifted with patience and kind- 


In consequence of weak 


ness, which were always forthcoming for these 
proscribed of the human race—man imprisoned 
by his fellow man. 

At the customary hour of prayer, Mrs. Hunt 
called Kate to go into the prison-room with her. 
It would have made a fine picture. The large, 
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clean room ; the row of dark-looking, despairing 
men on one side; on the other the table with the 
Bible; near it sat good Mrs. Hunt, all benevo- 
lence, and her husband stood before it, ready to 
begin the sacred service; while the bright and 
lovely Kate Walden stood like the presiding deity 
of the place in her gentle beauty, strangely con- 
trasted with all around her. Those who had seen 
her in the morning looked glad, as if they had 
been expecting her, and when the panels were 
partly removed that covered the grated windows 
in the murderers’ cells, that the word of God 
might find its way to these miserable men, even 
they in their dark crime looked out to see this 
ray of light among them. 

Mr. Hunt selected a chapter, and as if the 
thought had just struck him, he said—‘‘ Will 
you read the chapter, Miss Walden? It will 
have a good effect upon them.’’ She turned to 
her father, who sat near her, and as he looked his 
consent, she drew nearer the table. The lights 
were on each side of her. She raised her eyes 
once, before she began, on the prisoners, who 
were—each one and all of them, even the deaf old 
man Tyrrel—regarding her with fixed attention. 

The chapter selected was the sixty-first of 
Isaiah, and as she read in her clear, sweet-toned 
voice and solemn manner, they even looked as if 
they already saw the one who should “‘ preach 
good tidings to the meek, and bind up the broken- 
hearted, and proclaim liberty to the captives, the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound.”’ 
Mr. Hunt's prayer was purely eloquent of the 
cries of guilty men for mercy, and more than one 
deep sob proclaimed they yet had hope in their 
hearts, at least beyond the grave. Mr. Hunt then 
whispered to her to sing a hymn, and as her rich 
voice rose full and sweet in one of the songs of 
Zion. her father stood by her side and joined her 
with something like the deep bass voice of other 
days. Before she had finished the hymn, James 
Kent sprang from his seat, exclaiming—‘‘ That is 
her! Just so she sang to my mother when she 
died, and ofien before. I thought an angel was 
coming to hear my sins—but she said she wouldn’t 
tell if I would keep my promise and sin no more. 
And I did keep it—but I am here, though others 
brought me. She always said she wouldn’t tell.’’ 

Kate now retired with Mrs. Hunt, while her 
father remained to take care of the prisoners for 
the night. Much cause had she for rejoicing that 
she had gone forward in this duty, repulsive as it 
might be at first to a delicate woman, this contact 
with crime and its consequences. The sight of 
her beauty and innocence thus interested for them 
in their depravity, made many a stout and wicked 
heart ask—what must be the power of a religion 
that makes the young and the lovely try to turn 
us from our sins? The hour of her appearance 
was hailed with delight by all of them, and many 
was the word spoken in season, many the heart 
cheered by her ready sympathy. She made it a 
duty to be ready always to go the rounds with 
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her father, seeing the great comfort it was to him 
—nor was it the least of her reward to see the 
Holy Spirit shedding its gentle influence in his 
heart. 

The good effect of this new impulse upon all 
of them was daily evident. Kate had the pure 
pleasure of hearing from the respected lips of her 
beloved Pastor Milner himself, a blessing on her 
humble endeavor to do good to these unfortunate 
beings, and his cheering assurance that he had 
never seen them in a better state—in fact, there 
was not one among them he considered hopeless. 
They looked happier, though without liberty, and 
they had a ministering angel among them who 
directed them all aright. 

And now look into Kate Walden’s heart, and 
see if the holy joy that fills it is such as the world 
can either give or take away. The daughter in 
her heart has triumphed over the woman. But 
see her reward—the precious mother reviving 
daily, with the light of other days now actually 
shining before her; the Charles Walden of early 
life, kind, industrious and reasonable; mother 
begins to be happy, and Kate may now begin to 
think of it. 

See her father, after a day of honest toil, re- 
freshed by the evening meal that none can pre- 
pare like Kate. After this the evening is spent 
in instructing the boys, and their rapid improve- 
ment soon shows that Charles Walden’s talents 
were only hidden, not gone forever. Robert 
Miller, the little ‘‘ jail dove,’’ is often brought in 
to share these instructions, and the devoted ser- 
vice of his whole life in after days proved his 
gratitude. 

Now as she walks in the little garden at the 
pleasant twilight and thinks how well everything 
is going on, and blesses God for all, the thought 
will stray into her heart that reads thus—‘‘ It is 
almost time, Kate Walden, for you to think a 
little of yourself.’’ Now she takes from her bo- 
som a little twisted note that came round a large 
offering of flowers from her own once-loved gar- 
den at W It is to be presumed that she had 
read it many times before, from circumstances 
beside its location, but as we had not, we will 
examine it. It was just sucha note as Dr. Morris 
might be supposed to write. He rejoiced in all 
she had done, and was sure neither of them would 
ever regret the time thus employed, though it had 
been the longest part of his life. It had been her 
desire that he should not come to see her for the 
first three months, as she feared to break in upon 
the duties she had determined to perform. The 
time had almost expired, and he was looking for- 

yard to the reward of his sacrifice with all the 
honest and true love of his nature. All his lei- 
sure moments had been spent in improving the 
cottage and grounds at W——, in view of the 
time when they should enjoy it together. And 
the time will come, sweet Kate Walden, and well 
you deserve it, when you shall be as happy as a 
loving and trusting woman should be. 
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The time for his visit came, and his own Kate 
rushed into his arms. She had no toilet to study, 
no speech to learn, but gave him the warm, un- 
affected welcome of a heart all hisown. He found 
her much improved; the success of her exertions 
gave the glow of noble affections to her cheek, 
and constant exercise gave health and beauty to 
her exquisite form. But charming as all these 
were to a man of taste and refinement, it was her 
soul’s intelligence, her warm-hearted love for the 
happiness of others that made her so dear to him. 
He had seen her in all situations; she was always 
forgetful of herself, thoughtful of all beside. He 
now saw her happy at home as she had never 
been before, and it seemed to call forth new grace 
and loveliness. 

But Dr. Morris was obliged to go home alone. 
Kate’s father and mother both thought her too 
young to be married. There was much yet to 
do; the good work was but just begun, and she 
dared not leave it. Her mother’s health was not 
good enough to do without her; her father’s good 
resolutions might fail without her by his side to 
strengthen and encourage until habit had recon- 
ciled him to daily exertions ; her brothers needed 
much done for them that no one else could do. 
Besides all these, there were certain little prepa- 
rations, some of the proprieties of life, that all 
young ladies must have time to arrange before 
marriage—and Kate Walden was the last girl to 
outrage propriety. It was therefore concluded 
that early in the coming spring she should change 
her sphere of usefulness. 

In the meantime nothing could exceed her dili- 
gence. Her mother was tenderly nursed and 
watched over, and gradually recovered her health 
and strength. Of the gratitude that filled her 
heart none can form a correct idea unless they 
have suffered with her that withering curse—the 
breath of the foul serpent of the wine cup! True, 
it takes a long time to do away with the destroy- 
ing influence it sheds over everything within its 
reach; but hope has a deep root in woman’s heart, 
and after being watered for years with her tears 
of agony, its after-growth was beautiful. 

We now look upon Charles Walden as another 
man. Having thrown off the chain that bound 
him so long to sin and its consequences, he took 
his place again among men as deserving their re- 
spect as a Christian member of society, a husband 
and a father. The education of his sons was his 
greatest care—and how surely he guarded their 
infant steps from the rock on which their father 
so nearly made shipwreck. In the prison all was 
well. The daily duties begun on Kate’s first ap- 
pearance there had been regularly attended to 
and abundantly blessed. She made the old age 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hunt happy by her affectionate 
interest in their affairs and her kind endeavors to 


serve them. 
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And now, have you been told a trifling tale of 
common-place occurrences? These simple acts 
of every-day life make up the sum total of hu- 
man happiness. The absorbing occupations of 
fashionable life are generally trifles light as air. 
Do they fit a woman for any duty of life? Do 
they give her activity, energy, usefulness, or 
prepare her for acting as daughter, wife or mo- 
ther, on the great stage of life? Our young la- 
dies of the present day keep far from such scenes 
as those we have been describing. How few of 
them could be a Kate Walden? Even if the will 
was good the power would not bethere. It needs 
a life of self-sacrificing duty to show a woman 
what shecan do. Education begins with trifles— 
rightly directed, they soon form themselves into 
good habits. A woman so trained is fitted to 
bear the trials of life cheerfully, willingly ; and 
the sacrifice, to be completely acceptable to God 
or to man, must be willing. 

But many would say, as 
her when she proposed to go with him, ‘* What 
could I do?’?’ What could a young girl do in a 
prison? You have seen what she could do—and 
there is scarcely a situation in life but the minis- 
trations of a true-hearted woman could improve. 

In this far-off, lovely land of the west to which 
our story has led you, and to which many of our 


going, 


Kate’s father said to 


young and lovely women are constantly 
where society is hardly organized, there is much 
to be done that they can help to do. One-half 
the zeal and energy that is so willingly put forth 
to punish crime, properly directed to prevent it, 
would soon cause ‘‘ the desert to rejoice and blos- 
som as the rose.’ As it is, the march of civil, 
religious and domestic privileges is followed 
closely by the footsteps of crime. Perhaps in 
this generation we could not hope to do much, 
but surely in the one coming on we might sow 
the precious seed and another generation reap a 
glorious harvest. 

Let every woman who takes upon herself the 
responsibility of married life, try to be a Kate 
Walden—let her, if she be unfortunately tram- 
meled with the fashion of this world, throw it 
aside and be a true woman—let her motto for 
this world be, ‘‘ Onward!’’ and for the world to 
come, ‘‘I serve Him only !’’—let her dare to do 
right, dare to be useful, the conventional forms 
of society notwithstanding, and her youth may 
have the same promise and reward as hers we 
describe. And when she has lived ten years 
happily with a man worthy of her, may she say, 
as Kate Morris now says—‘‘ Truly I rejoice in 
the trials of my youth; they have perfected the 
sober, rational happiness of my married Jife: it 
has been as yet without clouds; but when they 
do come, the bright sun of hope will still shine 
through them; if not here, surely hereafter.”’ 














THE TREASURY. 


Under this head we are intending to unite the 
past and the present, the pure diamond thoughts 
of living writers with the refined gold of those 
rare old authors whose riches are inexhaustible— 
even by modern compilers, imitators and plagia- 
rists. 

The enlargement of the Lady’s Book allows 
room for these improvements. Without dimin- 
ishing the original contributions, we afford a new 
standard of competition and excellence. The 
immortal dead as well as the illustrious living 
will be contributors to our pages. Those who 
have not time or opportunity to search out for 
themselves these specimens of choice literature, 
overwhelmed as they are by masses of common- 
place writing, will here find their wishes antici- 
pated. In short, we shall gather into our Trea- 
sury gems of genius, each worthy of being trea- 
sured in the heart and soul of the reader. 

As a beautiful introduction to our new gather- 
ing of these ‘‘ winged words”’ of genius, we could 
not have a better than this: — 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Black shadows fall 

From the lindens tall, 

That lift aloft their massive wall 
Against the southern sky ; 


And from the realms 

Of the shadowy elms 

A tide-like darkness overwhelms 
The fields that round us lie. 


Sut night is fair, 

And everywhere 

A warm, soft vapour fills the air, 
And distant sounds seem near: 


And above in the light 

Of the star-lit night 

Swift birds of passage wing their flight 
Through the dewy atmosphere. 


I hear the beat 

Of their pinions fleet, 

As from the land of snow and sleet 
They seek a southern sea. 


I hear the cry 

Of their voices high 

Falling dreamily through the sky, 
But their forms I cannot see. 


Oh, say not so! 

Those sounds that flow 

In murmurs of delight and woe 
Come not from wings of birds! 


They are the throngs 

Of the poet’s songs, 

Murmurs of pleasures, pains or wrongs, 
The sounds of wingéd words. 


This is the cry 

Of souls that higk 

On toiling, beating pinions fly, 
Seeking a warmer clime. 


From their distant flight, 
Through realms of light, 
It falls into our world of night, 
With the murmuring sound of rhyme. 


FROM A DISCOURSE ON MARRIAGE, 


Marrtace.—“ Marriage,” Dr. Wickliffe saith, “is a 
sacrament, and a figure of the ghostly wedlock between 
Christ and the Holy Church.” 

There is no other human connection which hath so 
high or so great a significance as that between man and 
woman. Fora king even, his coronation is a muck less 
matter than his marriage, as having less spiritual import. 
It is not written that in the beginning God created man 
rich and poor, philosopher and peasant, but male and 
female created he them. 
that is typical of as much duty as the wedding ring is. 

Marriage among Christians is not only for earthly 
convenience, but also for heavenly good; and if the spi- 


There is no monarch’s signet 


ritual purpose be not answered thereby, there are none 
so frivolous as not to feel the failure acutely, whether 
they know the cause of their suffering or not. 
nstitution of 
God, and can possibly be enjoyed only in the spirit of 
God. 

Religious sensibility is in the human heart what the 


Reticion anp Love.—Marriage is an 


divine Almightiness is in the foliage of trees, the fra- 
grance of flowers, the loftiness of mountains and the 
lustre of the stars;—even when unperceived, it is the 
fullness, it is the soul of bliss, especially of the purer 
pleasures, family love, friendship, and anticipation of 
the future 

Out of the heart are the issues of life, mortal and im- 
mortal, both alike. 
surely only through those channels of love which prayer 
In every household the 
warmth of pure joyance is very much proportionate to 
the flame of devotion, and in most hearts the purity of 
their attachment is measurable by the extent of their 
faith. 

To be happy together long, a man and wife must be in 
Christ. 
one which inevitably decays after marriage, unless the 


Connubial affection flows freely and 


keeps open from obstruction. 


Of deep love, reverence is one essential, and 


felt sacredness of the soul counteract the effect of fami- 
liarity with the person. 

The completeness of mutual confidence is another 
element in love. Now, no human beings do or can 
maintain entire faith in one another but those who also 
feel ful! belief in God. 
tion, but they are only few; for, as a rule, it is only a 
religious is a confiding person. 


There are instances of excep- 
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Of affection between man and wife there are other 
component feelings, of which, in like manner, religion 
is the source—in brief, it is the soul of married life, it is 


the strength of married faith, it is the preservative of 


married joy. 

The life of God in the soul is not only a right, but a 
vigorous state of mind; it is not only devotion, but is 
added strength to every other feeling, the affection espe- 
cially of husband and wife. 

Husband and wife praying together before God, are 
not only united in temporary thought, but more closely 
still; for, while kneeling side by side, they two have the 
arms of the Almighty round them, the protecting, love- 
inspiring presence of the one God of their faith 

Marriage has not only capacities of happiness, but of 
moral and religious improvement. There is no other 
feeling of the human heart rightly such a support of 
A man and 
woman dwelling together without the love of God is a 
melancholy sight, for it is such a loss of spiritual oppor- 
tunity. Nay, holy men have believed that the nuptial is 
a sinful state unless enjoyed in the fear of God, and cer- 


personal religion as conjugal affection is. 


tainly without that it tends to sensualize the mind: it is 
in that case a heathen alliance, appropriate patrons of 
which are Venus and the ido! gods, and on such a con- 
nection the blessings of the church does not abide, but 
returns again like the apostolic benediction of peace 
when supplicated on an unworthy house ; the happiness 
thereof is evanescent, its duration is weariness, it is the 
profanest of all profane estates, and its end—its end! 
Oh, think how ominously awful is that state of mind, or 
else how terrible must have been its experience, which 
is conscious to itself of a secret complacency in the 
severance of conjugal bonds! Remember the spiritual 
meaning of marriage, and then the possibility of joy in 
its dissolution is infernal: it is like a soul’s rejoicing 
over its own ruin, over its own lost sense of purity, its 
eXtinct capacity of prayer and its vanished opportunities 
of right! 

Sympatuy.—Sympathy is an essential of the human 
heart. There is many a soul of noble capacities lying 
in sluggish darkness for want of some word out of itself, 
some human tone, some little encouragement, and that 
perhaps so slight that even achild mightutter it. Others 
there are who are awake to righteousness, to all the 
lofty attainments that are possible therein on this earth, 
who revolve in their minds many plans of good, and 
who yet make no progress for want of a quickening im- 
pulse external from themselves. Often and often, for 
lack of a friend’s understanding word, does a good 
man’s modest diffidence grow into religious sloth. This 
want of sympathy, this dependence on external help is 
God’s appointment; it is our nature, it is incidental to 
us as social creatures—it is an ordained occasion for the 
infusion of faith and energy into the soul, and which at 
the same time carry along with them an increase of 
love, a contributory effect of the conversational channel 
through which they flow. 

The formation of Eve out of the substance of Adam, 
bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, is typical of the 
state of their descendants. Manhood and womanly na- 
ture are supplements, the one to the other; they are one 
another’s perfection. Wedlock is the completion of two 
beings, it is a fitting of them to attain, by conjoint effort, 
an excellence impossible to either of them alone. 

Between husband and wife there ought to be no more 
religious reserve than between man and God, for they 
ought to confess themsétlves to one another as freely as 
to their Creator 


PLEASURE.— Strange it is that little pleasures should 
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be esteemed as below man’s regard, while the fall of a 
sparrow to the ground, the brief existence of a May-fly, 
the blossoming of a flower, are not beneath God’s provi- 
dence. Strange that men should let their hearts harden 
with pride against enjoyments on account of their com- 
monness, when there is not a forest which they behold 
but on every single tree, every single leaf thrust itself 
forth as a bud in the spring and in the summer unfolded 
itself to the sun and the wind only through power of 
God’s affording. 

Those selfish gratifications which are costly are most 
of them worthless. Also, pleasures, like virtue, ought 
to be unconscious. If a person think much of his virtue, 
he loses it by becoming vain; and if his joys be too much 
thought about, their delightfulness is evaporated by the 
warmth of anxiety; and it is thus that delicious antici- 
pations prove often such disappointing realities. 

The prohibition against being “lovers of pleasure” is 
itself a provision for pleasure, a security to keep the 
fine sense of enjoyment from blunting. 

Of all lawful, all the purer, sweeter and more perma- 
nent delights, Almighty God is the source; and such 
happiness as God affords can be fully enjoyed only in 
such state of mind as God approves. Piety is prepara- 
tion for heaven; piety, too, is on earth a capacity of 
pleasure. As Holy Writ saith—“ Godliness is profitable 
unto all things which hath the promise of the life present 
and of that which is to come.” 

There are some persons who have their imaginations 
80 excited by the possibility of some distant good as to 
lose all taste for the little delights which husband and 
wife, master and servant, parent and child may devise 
and reciprocate hourly almost. Which is the luckier 
man, he that can be happy in the smile of his wife or he 





that must wait, wait, wait for the smile of fortune, and 
wait in vain perhaps? 

Arrection.—In this world there is nothing of such 
value as affection, and the most trifling expression of it, 
even though it be but a single word of endearment, is in 
the best ears a pleasanter sound than that of gold pieces. 

“ The price of a virtuous woman is far above rubies,” 
Solomon says. Were there allotted to any one a female 
figure of solid gold as a companion for life, who is there 
but would beg that it might be of silver only that it might 
And then of an inferior metal still, if it might 
And then that it might be, like himself, of 
And yet— 


speak? 
only feel? 
earth, might it only accompany him about? 
oh, human inconsistency !—husbands be many of them 
heedless of home-joys as not being an increase of 
wealth, 

Man is created to be a living soul, and not to be an 
alchymist; and the real want of his heart is sympathy, 
affection, love, and not the philosopher’s stone. It would 
not be more unreasonable to transplant a favorite flower 
out of black earth into gold dust than it is for a person to 
let money-getting harden his heart into contempt or into 
impatience of the little attentions, the merriments and 
the caresses of domestic life. 

Hapriness.—The religious is the happy and the only 
purely happy state of mind. Happiness is in the soul; 
it is not external to the body like our clothes are. The 
fountain of delight is in the heart and not in the purse. 
Happiness does not consist much in the wealth, honor 
and magnificence of our outward circumstances; it is 
not communicable to the mind after the manner of 
warmth to the body. Had happiness been comprised 
in the possession of palaces, power, and multitudinous 
means of bodily enjoyment, King Solomon would have 
been the happiest as well as the wisest of men, instead 
of his bitter experience being “ vanity of vanities—all 
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garner 
is vanity!” “Oh, but”—some persons think to them- 

was his state of mind must have been 
The only essential of happi- 


selves—* it 
wrong!” And so it was. 
ness among this world’s goods is a share in food and 
raiment. Possessed of these, he that is still wretched 
would have been wretched also on Solomon’s throne. 
What pure happiness is felt in the palace would still be 
possessed were the palace to contract into a cottage. 

Happiness is where the kingdom of heaven is—it is 
within us; and, again, like the kingdom of heaven, it is 
“to be found by seeking,” and that to any eXtent; it is 
to be gained very much through contentment, peace and 
willingness. For the enjoyment of life, a man’s mind 
ought to be open, pure from dissatisfaction, clear and 
fresh like a dew-drop, which, small globule as it is, does 
yet receive into and reflect from itself all the flowers 
around, and the trees with all their leaves, together with 
the blue firmament, the sun and the clouds. 

Happiness is like manna; it is to be gathered in grains 
and enjoyed every day; it will not keep; it cannot be 
accumulated; nor have we to go out of ourselves or into 
remote places to gather it, since it is rained down from 
heaven at our very doors, or rather withinside them. 

A series of little services are commonly more pleasure 
in the aggregate than a solitary actof considerable be- 
neficence. A fortune of smull gains, slowly but surely 
accumulating, undoubtedly affords incomparably a great- 
er delight than sudden riches; and a wife’s tender ex- 
pressions heard two or three times a-day, amount at the 
end of the year to vastly more and sweeter happiness 
than election to some high office by the united suffrages 
of the whole parish. 

Of earthly relations, those of husband and wife, parent 
ghbor, master and servant, con- 





and child, friend and ne 
stitute much the larger portion of man’s happiness, and 
are more important any of them than all others together. 
It is in the observance, the refinement, the strengthen- 
ing of these commonest, these greatest, these primal re- 
lations that happiness is increased, and not in the inor- 
dinate accumulation of money, the acquisition of empty 
in luxurious indulgences. 

to be attained in the accustomed chair 


fame, or 

Happiness is 
by the fireside more than 
civic office; in a wife’s love infinitely more than in the 


favor of all human l 


beings else; in children’s innocent 
and joyous prattle more than in the hearing of flattery ; 
in the reciprocation of little and frequent kindnesses be- 
tween friend and friend more than in some occasional 
and dearly-bought indulgence ; in the virtue of content- 
ment more than in the anxious achievements of wealth, 
distinction, and grandeur; in change of heart more than in 
change of circumstance ; in full, firm trust in Providence 


more than in hop ng for fortune’s favor; ina growing 


taste for the beauties of nature more than in the fee- 
simple inheritance of whole acres of land; in the ob- 
servance of neatness and regularity, household virtues, 
rather than in the means of ostentatious, and, therefore, 
rare display; in a handmaiden’s cheerfulness more than 
in the improved tone of politics; and in the friendship 
of our next door neighbor more than in the condescend- 
ing notice of my lord duke. 

Happiness, then, must be sought for in simplicity, and 
not in costliness; in the perpetually recurring more than 
in the rare; in abiding peace rather than in temporary 
raptures; and next after the well of living water which 
springeth up into everlasting life, in no sources else so 
sedulously as in those fountains which are fed by the 
never-failing love of relatives and friends. 





KNOWLEDGE.—Oh, judge not meanly of the spiritual 
capacities of domestic life! The concentrated know- 


in the honorary occupation of 


> 
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ledge of whole libraries, of doctors most famous, of the- 
ologians most acute, of philosophers most accomplished, 
and of historians the most erudite ; the results of a whole 
life of painful study among books, and of diligent inquiry 
with the learned, invaluable as they are in themselves, 
and most essential to the well-being of society, are yet 
not to be compared with the insight into human nature, 
its spiritual laws, exposures, wants and satisfactions ; 
with the moral habitudes, the thoughtfulness, the self- 
possession, the sweet and even temper, and the fami- 
liarity in applying principles to emergent uses; with the 
readiness of sympathy, and the tenderness of feeling, of 
which home is the proper school, and in which domestic 
duties, discharged in the fear of God, are, if not the ex- 
clusive, yet by much the most efficient instruction. 

Books and solitude have their uses, and for the earnest 
aspirant afier spiritual perfection they are altogether 
indispensable; but they are not the only, nor yet the 
chief means of the soul’s growth in grace, which is ad- 
vanced by thorough acquaintance with the woes and the 
wants, the wishes and the workings of one human soul, 
far more efficiently than by the diligent perusal of a 
hundred folios. Such effect as is produced by even an 
uninstructed woman’s speaking out of the fullness of her 
heart, could, for spiritual profit, be less dispensed with 
than a professor’s lecture deduced from the wisdom of 
the ancients. Knowledge shall vanish away, but cha- 
ritable feeling never faileth. 

Duties.—The discharge of duty to one another is not 
only exemption from the sin of omitting it; itis also grow- 
ing strength, and it is self-knowledge. There is no one 
duty but the earnest—not the careless and formal or 
only customary—the really earnest performance thereof 
thrills the mind with a consciousness of power which 
is itself an increase of strength, but quickens into ac- 
tivity the disinterested feeling, and throws up from the 
soul’s depths, as it were, into our notice, truths which, 
for their beauty and worth, it surprises us should ever 
have occurred to our minds. Outof the heart are the 
issues of life. Books are but like broken 
knowledge compared with that purer wisdom which is 


cisterns of 


the spontaneous efflux of the soul, when pervaded by a 
strong, devout desire to discharge righteously any one 
out of our manifold human duties. 

li is out of the bosom of our earthly families that we 
are born into God’s great family of heaven. 

My brother! remember thou not only that the man is 
the head of the woman in authority, but also that thou 
art for thy wife the excellency of human nature, her all, 
all that ever shall be hers of that fondness, that heroism, 
that unsuspecting confidence, that noble manner of think- 
ing so dear to woman, and of which virtues she has this 


day been believingly married to thyself as the arche- 
type. 

My sister! remember thou that of thy husband thou 
art his whole possession in the delicacy and tenderness 
of womankind, his all of female worth. Remember that 
in gentle endurance thou art for him his Griseldis; in 
trustworthiness, his Lucretia; in humble beneficence, 
his Dorcas; his Penelope in faithfulness; his Laura in 
loveliness of character; and in self-sacrificing love his 
Alcestis. 

By thought, prayer and effort, strive then to maintain 
your undiminished height in one another’s esteem; and 
strive you must, since even the love of God can be sus- 
tained by endeavor only. 

Finally, the observations which have been made on 
marriage and its moral uses, and concerning happiness 
and the means of its attainment, 1 pray you to accept, 
And I pray, God also bless you both. Amen. 
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SKETCHES OF ENGLISH FEMALE AUTHORS, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TO.THE PRESENT TIME, 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM THEIR WRITINGS. 
DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 


Marcaret, Dvucness of NewcastLe, who died in 
1673, was distinguished for her faithful attachment to her 
lord in his long exile during the time of the common- 


wealth, and for her indefatigable pursuit of literature. 


She was the daughter of Sir Charles Lucas, and one of 


the maids of honor to Henrietta Maria, Having accom- 
panied the queen to France, she met with the Marquis 
of Newcastle, and was married to him at Paris in 1645. 
The marquis took up his residence at Antwerp till the 
troubles were over, and there his lady wrote and pub- 
lished (1653) a volume entitled “ Poems and Fancies.” 
The marquis assisted her in her compositions, a circum- 
stance which Horace Walpole has his 
“ Royal and Noble Authors ;” 
the noble pair that they filled nearly twelve volumes, 


ridiculed in 
and so indefatigable were 


folio, with plays, poems, orations, philosophical dis- 
courses, &c. On the restoration of Charles II., the mar- 
quis and his lady returned to England. 
domestic happiness and devoted loyalty presented by 
the life of these personages creates a strong preposses- 
sion in favor of the poetry of the duchess. She had in- 
vention, knowledge and imagination, but wanted energy 
and taste. 
Fairies in Fairy Land” is her most popular piece. It 
echoes the imagery of Shakespeare, but has some fine 


lines descriptive of the elvish queen— 


She on a dewy leaf doth bathe, 

And as she sits, the leaf doth wave; 
There, like a new-fallen flake of snow, 
Doth her white limbs in beauty show. 
Her garments fair her maids put on, 
Made of the pure light from the sun. 


“Mirth and Melancholy” is another of these fanciful 
personifications. The former woos the poetess to dwell 
with her, promising sport and plea 


gloomy but forcible and poetical sketch of her rival, 





sure, and drawing a 


Melancholy :— 


Her voice is low, and gives a hollow sound ; 

She hates the light, and is in darkness found; 

Or sits with blinking lamps, or tapers small, 
Which various shadows make against the wall. 
She loves naught else but noise which discord makes, 
As croaking frogs whose dwelling is in lakes; 
The raven’s hoarse, the mandrake’s hollow groan, 
And shrieking owls which fly i’ the night alone; 
The tolling bell which for the dead rings out; 

A mill where rushing waters run about; 

The roaring winds which shake the cedars tall, 
Plough up the seas, and beat the rocks withal. 
She loves to walk in the still moonshine night, 
And in a thick, dark grove she takes delight; 

In hollow caves, thatch’d houses and low cells, 
She loves to live, and there alone she dwells. 


Melancholy thus describes her own dwelling :— 


I dwell in groves that gilt are with the sun; 

Sit on the banks by which clear waters run ; 

In summers hot down in a shade I lie; 

My music is the buzzing of a fly ; 

I walk in meadows where grows fresh green grass ; 
In fields where corn is high I often pass ; 


The picture of 


“The Pastime and Recreation of the Queen of 
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Walk up the hills, where round I prospects see, 
Some brushy woods, and some ali champaigns be ; 
Returning back, I in fresh pastures go, 

To hear how sheep do bleat and cows do low. 

In winter cold, when nipping frosts come on, 
Then I do live in a small house alone : 

Although ’tis plain, yet cleanly ‘tis within, 

Like to a soul that’s pure and clear from sin. 

And there I dwell in quiet and still peace, 

Not filled with cares how riches to increase ; 

I wish nor seek for vain and fruitless pleasures— 
No riches are but what the mind intreasures. 


KATHERINE 

Mrs. Katuertne Putuips (1631-1664) was honored 
with the praise of Cowley and Dryden, and Jeremy 
Taylor addressed to her a “ Discourse on Friendship.” 
Her poetical name of Orinda was highly popular with 


her cotemporaries, but her effusions are said to have 
This amiable lady 


PHILIPS. 


been published without her consent. 
was the wife of James Philips, of the Priory, Cardigan. 
She died of small-pox, a distemper then prevalent and 
fatal. 


AGAINST PLEASURE-——AN ODE. 


There’s no such thing as pleasure here, 
Tis all a perfect cheat, 

Which does but shine and disappear, 
W hose charm is but deceit; 

The empty bribe of yielding souls, 

Which first betrays and then controls. 


Tis true, it looks at distance fair ; 
But if we do approach, 

The fruit of Sodom will impair 
And perish at a touch ; 

It being than in fancy less, 

And we expect more than possess. 


For by our pleasures we are cloy’d, 
And so desire is done; 

Or else, like rivers, they make wide 
The channels where they run; 

And either way true bliss destroys, 

Making us narrow, or our joys. 


We covet pleasure easily, 
But ne’er true bliss possess ; 
For many things must make it be, 
But one may make it less; 
Nay, were our state as we could choose it, 
*T would be consum’d by fear to lose it. 


What art thou, then, thou winged air, 
More weak and swift than fame? 

W hose next successor is despair, 
And its attendant shame. 

Th’ experienc’d prince then reason had, 


Who said of pleasure—“ It is mad.” 





A COUNTRY LIFE. 


How sacred and how innocent 
A country life appears— 

How free from tumult, discontent, 
From flattery or fears! 


This was the first and happiest life, 
When man enjoyed himself, 

Till pride exchanged peace for strife, 
And happiness for pelf. 
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*T was here the poets were inspired, 
Here taught the multitude ; 

The brave they here with honor fired, 
And civilized the rude. 


That golden age did entertain 
No passion but of love; 

The thoughts of ruling and of gain 
Did ne’er their fancies move. 


Them that do covet only rest, 
A cottage will suffice : 

It is not brave to be possess’d 
Of earth, but to despise. 


Opinion is the rate of things, 
From hence our peace doth flow; 
I have a better fate than kings, 
Because I think it so. 


When all the stormy world doth rear, 
How unconcern’d am I! 

I cannot fear to tumble lower, 
Who never could be high. 


Secure in these unenvied walls, 
I think not on the state, 

And pity no man’s ease that falls 
From his ambition’s height. 


Silence and innocence are safe ; 
A heart that’s nobly true, 
At all these little arts can laugh, 


That do the world subdue! 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL.* 

Tue Burns Festivat.—The crowd was now fast ga- 
thering in the large field, in the midst of which the pavi- 
lion was situated. We went down by the beautiful mo- 
nument to Burns, to the “ Auld Brig o’ Doon,” which was 
spanned by an arch of evergreens, containing a repre- 
sentation of Tam O'Shanter and his gray mare, pursued 
by the witches. It had been arranged that the proces- 
sion was to pass over the old and new bridges, and from 
thence by a temporary bridge over the hedge into the 
field. At this latter place a stand was erected for the 
sons of Burns, the officers of the day, and distinguished 
guests. Here was a beautiful specimen of English ex- 
clusiveness. The space adjoining the pavilion was 
fenced around, and admittance denied at first to any, 
except those who had tickets for the dinner, which, the 
price being fifteen shillings, entirely prevented the hum- 
ble laborers, who, more than ail, should participate on 
the occasion, from witnessing the review of the proces- 
sion by the sons of Burns, and hearing the eloquent 
speeches of Professor Wilson and Lord Eglinioun. 
Thus, of the many thousands who were in the field, but 
a few hundred who were crowded between the bridge 
and the railing around the pavilion, enjoyed the interest- 
ing spectacle. By good fortune I obtained a stand, where 
I had an excellent view of the scene. The sons of 
Burns were in the middle of the platform, with Eglin- 
toun on the right and Wilson on their left. Mrs. Begg, 
sister of the Poet, with her daughters, stood by the 
Countess of Eglintoun. She was a plain, benevolent- 
looking woman, dressed in black, and appearing still 
active and vigorous, though she is upwards of eighty 
yearseld. She bears some likeness, especially in the 


* From an interesting work lately published, “ Views 
A-Foot,” by J. Bayard Taylor. 
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expression of her eye, to the poet. Robert Burns, the 
oldest son, appeared to me to have astrong resemblance 
to his father, and it is said he is the only one who re- 
He has for a long time had an office 
The others have but 


members his face. 
under government, in London. 
lately returned from a residence of twenty years in 
India. Professor Wilson appeared to enter into the 
spirit of the scene better than any of them. He shouted 
and waved his hat, and, with his fine, broad forehead, 
his long brown locks already mixed with gray, stream- 
ing over his shoulders, and that eagle eye glancing over 
the vast assemblage, seemed a real Christopher North, 
yet full of the fire and vigor of youth—* a gray-haired, 
happy boy!” 

Tue Sons or Burns.—There were one or two show- 
ers during the day, and the sky all the time was dark and 
lowering, which was unfavorable for the celebration ; 
but all were glad enough that the rain kept aloof till the 
ceremonies were nearly over. ‘The speeches delivered 
at the dinner, which appeared in the papers next morn- 
ing, are undoubtedly very eloquent. I noticed in the 
remarks of Robert Burns, in reply to Professor Wilson, 
an acknowledgment which the other speakers forgot 
He said—* The sons of Burns have grateful hearts, and 
to the last hour of their existence they will remember 
the honor that has been paid them this day by the noble, 
the lovely and the talented of their native land, by men 
of genius and kindred spirit from our sister land ; and, 
lastly, they owe their thauks to the inhabitants of the 
far-distant west, a country of a great, free and kindred 
people! (Loud cheers.)” In connection with this sub- 
ject, I saw an anecdote of the poet yesterday which is 
not generally known. During his connection with the 
Excise, he was one day at a party where the health of 
Pitt, then minister, was proposed, as “his master and 
theirs.” He immediately turned down his glass and said 
—*I will give you the health of a far greater and better 


man—GErORGE W ASHINGTON !” 





Live 1n Germany.—After leaving Darmstadt we en- 
tered upon the Bergstrasse, or Mountain-way, leading 
along the foot of the mountain chain which extends all 
the way to Heidelberg on the left, while on the right 
stretches far away the Rhine-plain, across which we 
saw the dim outline of the Donnersbergin France. The 
hills are crowned with castles and their sides loaded 
with vines; along the road the rich green foliage of the 
walnut trees arclied and nearly met above us. The sun 
shone warm and bright, and everybody appeared busy 
and contented and happy. All we met had smiling 
countenances. In some places we saw whole families 
sitting under the trees shelling the nuts they had beaten 
down, while others were returning from the vineyards, 
laden with baskets of purple and white grapes. The 
scene seemed to realize all I had read of the happiness 
of the German peasantry and the pastoral beauty of the 
German plains. 

With the passengers in the omnibus I could hold little 
conversation. One, who knew about as much French 
as I did, asked me where I came from, and I shall not 
soon forget his expression of incredulity as I mentioned 
America. “ Why,” said he, “ you are white—the Ame 
ricans are all black!” 

HeweE.serc.—The people of Heidelberg are rich tn 
places of pleasure and amusement. From the Carl 
Platz, an open square at the upper end of the city, two 
paths lead directly up to the castle. By the first walk 
we ascend a flight of steps to the western gate, passing 
through which we enter a delightful garden between 
the outer walls of the castle and the huge moat which 
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surrounds it. Great linden, oak and beach trees shadow 


the walk, and in secluded nooks little mountain streams 


spring from the side of the wall into stone basins. There 
is a tower over the moat on the south side, next the 
mountain, where the portcullis still hangs with its sharp 
each side stand two 


the 


teeth as it was last drawn up; on 
grim knights guarding the entrance. 
wooded walks is an old tree brought from America in 


It is of the kind called arbor vite, and 


In one of 


the year 1618. 
uncommonly tall and slender for one of this species ; 
yet itdoes notseem to thrive well in a foreign soil. I 
noticed that persons had cut many slips off the lower 
branches, and I would have been tempted to do the same 
In the 


curve of the mountain is a handsome pavilion, sur- 


myself if there had been any I could reach. 
rounded with beds of flowers and fountains; here all 
classes meet together in the afternoon to sit with their 
refreshments in the shade, while frequently a fine band 


of music gives them their invariable recreation. All 
this, with the scenery around them, leaves nothing un- 
finished to their present enjoyment. The Germans en- 


joy life under all circumstances, and in this way they 
make themselves much happier than we, who have far 


greater means of being so. 





lately the 


irough one hall 


Liprary.— We visited 


You walk t 


Tue UNIveRsity 
great University Library 
after another filled with 


books of all kinds, from the 


monkish manuscript of the middle ages to the 
There 


me more impressive in @ library like this than a solemn 


most ele- 
gant print of the present day. $s something to 
hundreds of 
mighty spirits who speak from hundred 

the toils and privations with 
which genius has ever struggled 


cathedral. I think involuntarily of th 


these three 
thousand volumes —of 
and of his glorious 
reward. As in a church, one feels, as it were, the pre- 
sence of God—not because the place has been hallowed 
by His worship, but because al! around stand the inspi- 
rations of His spirit, breathed through the mind of ge- 
nius to men. And if the mortal remains of saints and 
heroes do not repose within its walls, the great and good 
of the whole earth are there, speaking their counsels to 
the searcher for truth, with voices whose last reverbe- 
ration will die away only when the globe falls into ruin. 
becoming 


THE WAY THEY Live.—We are gradually 


accustomed to the German style of living, which is very 
Their cookery is new to us, but 
is nevertheless good. We 
kind of soup, so I have supposed they keep a regular 


different from our own 
have every day a different 
list of three hundred and sixty-five, one for every day 
Then we have potatoes 


and vinegar, veal flavored 


in the year! ‘done up” in oil 
with orange peal, barley- 
pudding, and all sorts of pancakes, boiled artichokes, 
and always rye bread, in loaves a yard long! Never- 
theless we thrive on such diet, and I have rarely en- 
joyed more sound and refreshing sleep than in their nar- 
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row and coffin-like beds, uncomfortable as they seem. 
Many of the German customs are amusing. We never 
see oxen working here, but always cows, sometimes a 
one in a cart, and sometimes two fastened to- 


single 


gether by a yoke across their horns. The women labor 
constantly in the fields; from our window we can hear 


the nut-brown maidens singing their cheerful songs 


among the vineyards on the mountain side. Their cos- 


tume, too, is odd enough. Below the tight-fitting vest 
they wear such a number of short skirts, one above 
another, that it reminds one of an animated hogshead, 
with a head and shoulders starting out from the top. I 
have heard it gravely asserted that the wealth of a Ger- 
man damsel may be known by counting the number of 
her “kirtles.” An acquaintance of mine remarked that 
it would be an excellent costume for falling down a 
precipice! 

Tue OpENwaLp.— Passing through this valley and the 
little village of Schénau, we commenced ascending one 
The side of the 
There 


was caim 


of the loftiest ranges of the Odenwald. 
mountain was covered with a thick pine forest 
was no wind to wake its solemn anthem—all 
and majestic,and even awful. The trees rose all around 


like the pillars of a vast cathedral, whose long arched 


aisles vanished far below in the deepening gloom. 


“ Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer,” 


for twilight had already begun to gather. We went on 


and up and ever higher, like the youth in “ Excelsior; 


the beech and dwarf oak took the place of the pine, and 

at last we arrived at a clear summit whose long brown 

grass waved desolately in the dim lightof evening. A 

faint glow still lingered over the forest-hills, but down 

in the valley the dusky shades hid every vestige of life, 

though its sounds came up softened through the long 
} 


space. When we reached the top, a bright planet stood 


like a diamond over the brow of the eastern hill, and 
the sound of a twilight bell came up clearly and sonor- 
The 


slowly descended down the mountain side, but the peaks 


ously on the cool damp air. white veil of mist 
rose above it like the wrecks of a world floating in space 
We made our way in the dusk down the long path to 
I asked at the first inn 


the rude little 
for lodging, where we were ushered into a great room, 


dorf of Elsbach. 


in which a number of girls who had been at work in the 
fields were assembled. They were all dressed in men's 
jackets and short gowns, and some had their hair stream- 
ing down their back. The landlord’s daughter, however, 
was a beautiful girl, whose modest, delicate features 
contrasted greatly with the coarse faces of the others. 
I thought of Uhland’s beautiful little poem of “ The 
Landlady’s Daughter,” as I looked on her. In the room 
hung two or three pair of antlers, and they told us deer 


were still plenty in the forests, 


POD FOG 0 


CANZONE FROM PETRARCH. 


“Or vedi Amor che giovinetta donna.” 


BY MARY 


Tuov seest, Love, a lady young and fair 
Despise thy power and laugh at my despair, 


And move serenely safe amid such foes. 


Thou mayst be armed, but she in tress and gown, 
With naked feet amid the flowers sits down, 


G. 


WELLS. 


Still scorning thee and heedless of my woes 
I am a captive ;—if thou yet retain 
Thy bow unstrung. I pray thee so dispose 


An arrow that it may avenge the twain! 























UNCLE 


PHILIP. 





BY MISS LESLIE. 


“Out spake that ancient mariner.”— COLERIDGE 


We will not be particular in designating the 
exact site of the flourishing village of Corinth: 
neither would we advise any of our readers to 
It is 
sufficient to tell them that they may consider it 
banks of the Hudson, 
above the city of New York, and 
somewhere below that of Albany; and that, more 


take the trouble of seeking it on the map. 


located on one of the 


somewhere 


than twenty years ago, the Clavering family occu- 

pied one of the best houses at its southern extre- 

mity. 
Mrs. 


keeper, who had always, by courtesy, been called 


Clavering was the widow of a store- 
a merchant, according to a prevailing custom in 
the provincial towns of America. Her husband 
had left her in affluent circumstances, and to each 
of her five children he had bequeathed a sufficient 
portion to furnish, when they came of age, an 
outfit for the girls and a beginning for the boys. 
Added to this, they had considerable expectations 
from an uncle of their mother’s, a retired sea- 
captain, and a confirmed old bachelor, who had 
long been in the practice of paying the family an 
annual visit on returning from his India voyages. 
He had 
that when he 
after the death of Mr. Clavering), he had at the 


become so much attached to the children, 


quitted the sea (which was soon 


request of his niece, removed te Corinth, and 
taken up his residence in her family. 

Though so far from his beloved element the 
ocean, Captain Kentledge managed to pass his 
time very contentedly, taking occasional trips 
down the river to New York, (particularly when 
a new ship was to be launched,) and performing, 
every summer, an excursion to the eastward: 
keeping closely along the coast, and visiting in 
turn every maritime town and village from New- 
port to Portland; never omitting to diverge off 
to Nantucket, which was his native place, and 
from whence when a boy, he had taken his first 
voyage in a whale ship. 

Uncle Philip (for so Captain Kentledge was fami- 
liarly called by Mrs. Clavering and her children), 
was a square-built man with a broad weather- 
beaten face, and features the reverse of classical. 
His head was entirely bald, with the exception of 
two rough side-locks, and a long thin gray tress 
of hair,.gathered into a queue and secured with 
black ribbon. Uncle Philip was very tenacious 
of his queue. 

Like most seamen when on shore, he was sin- 
gularly neat in his dress. He wore, all the year 
round, a huge blue coat, immense blue trowsers, 
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and a white waistcoat of ample dimensions: the 


whole suit being decorated with gold buttons; 


for, as he observed, he had, in the course of his 


ch of brass buttons to be hearti- 


life, worn e1 


ou 
ly tired of them: gilt ones he hated because they 
were shams; and gold he could very well aflord, 
and therefore it was his pleasure to have them. 
His cravat was a large bl 

tied in front with a spreading bow and long ends. 
His shirt frill was particularly conspicuous and 
amazingly broad, and it was fastened with a 
large oval-shaped brooch containing under its 
glass a handsome hair-colored device of Hope 
leaning on an anchor. He never wore boots, but 
long- 


always white stockings and well-blacked 


quartered shoes. His hat had both a wide crown 
and a wide brim. Every part of his dress was 
good in quality and large in quantity, denoting 
that he was above economizing in the material. 
Though ‘‘ every inch a sailor,’’ it must not be 
supposed that Captain Kentledge was in the con- 
stant habit of interlarding his conversation with 


sea-terms ; a practice, which, if it ever actually 


prevailed to the extent that has been represent d 


‘*the sons of the wild 


in fictitious delineations o 


eg has lor fg since been discon- 


tinued in real life, by all naut 


and warring wave 
cal men who have 
A sea- 


captain, whose enly phraseology was that of the 


any pretensions to the title of gentlemen. 


forecastle, and who could talk of nothing without 
reference to the technical terms of his profession, 
would now be considered as obsolete a character 


sé 


as the Lieutenant Bowlings and Commodore 
Trunnions of the last century.’’ 


Next 


most beloved by Uncle Philip was an enormous 


to the children of his niece, the object 


Newfoundland dog, the companion of his last 
voyages, and his constant attendant on land and 
on water, in doors and out of doors. In the faces 
of Neptune and his master there was an obvious 
resemblance, which a physiognomist would have 
deduced from the similarity of their characters ; 
and it was remarked by one of the wags of the 
village that the two animals walked exactly alike, 
and held out their paws to strangers precisely in 
the same manner. 

Mrs. Clavering, as is generally the case with 
mothers of the present day, when they consider 
themselves very genteel, intended one of her sons 
for the profession of physic, and the other for that 
of law. But in the mean time, Uncle Philip had 
so deeply imbued Sam, the eldest, with a predi- 
lection for the sea, that the boy’s sole ambition 
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was to unite himself to that hardy race, ‘* whose 


march is o’er the mountain-waves, whose home 


And Dick, 
intended 


whom his mother 
for a 


is on the dee ig 
designed for a lawyer, himself 
carpenter: his genius pointing decidedly to hand- 
work rather than to head-work. It was Uncle 
Philip’s opinion that boys should never be con- 
Yet he found 


Clavering that there 


trolled in the choice of a profession. 
it difficult to convince Mrs 


was little chance of one of her sons filling a pro- 
fessor’s chair at a medical college, or of the other 


arriving at the rank of chief-justice; but that as 


the laws of nature and the decrees of fate were 


} 


not to be reversed, Dick would very probably 


build the ships that Sam would navigate. 


About three months before the perio 1 at which 


Dp 


our story commences, Uncle Phi 


} 
) had set out 


il summer excursion, and had taken 


Sam also, leav- 


on his usu 
with him not only Neptune but 
ing Dick very much engaged in making a new 
kitchen-table with After 
the travelers had gone as far as the State of 
Maine 
Mrs. Clavering was surprised to receive a letter 
from Uncle Philip, dated ‘*Off Cape Cod, Lat. 42, 


Lon. 69, wind N.N.E.”’ The following were the 


a drawer at each end. 


, and were supposed to be on their return, 


words of this epistle:— 
Kitry Cravertne,—I take this 


opportunity of initorming you by a fishing-boat 
gf into the harbor, that be Ing on 


7 A. M., and 


e x hoone r Winthrop about to sail 


that is just goi 


Long Wharf, 


Boston, yesterday at 
finding there th 
for ¢ uba, and the s hooner 


sl ip mate, Be I 


being commanded 


: 
Binnacle, and 


by a son of my o 


thinking it « » time that Sam should begin to 
see the world, (as he was fifteen the first of last 
April,) and that so good an opportunity should 


not be lost, I concluded to let him have a taste of 
the sea by giving him a run down to the West 


Indies. 


Neptune; and Sam being under my care, I, of 


Sam was naturally very glad, and so was 
course, felt in duty bound, to go along with him. 
The schooner Winthrop is as fine a sea-boat as 
ever swam, and young Ben Binnacle is as clever 
a fellow as his father. We are very well off for 
hands, the crew being young Ben’s brother and 


Marblehead, and 
all part owners), besides Sam and myself, and 


three of his cousins, (all from 
Neptune, and black Bob the cabin-boy. So you 


have nothing to fear. And even if we should 


have a long passage, there is no danger of our 
starving, for most of the cargo is pork and onions, 
and the rest is turkeys, potatoes, flour, butter and 
che ese. 

‘*You may calculate on finding Sam greatly 
improved by the voyage. Going to sea will cure 
him of all his awkward tricks, as you call them, 
and give him an opportunity of showing what he 


really is. He went out of Boston harbor perched 


on the end of the foresail boom, and was at the 
mainmast head before we had cleared the light- 
house. 


To-morrow I shall teach him to take an 
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observation. Young Ben Binnacle has an excel- 


lent quadrant that was his father’s. We shall be 
back in a few weeks, and bring you pine-apples 


and parrots. Shall write from Havana, if I have 


time. 
‘* Till then, yours, 
‘* Puitie KENTLEDGE. 
‘‘P.S. Neptune is very happy at finding him- 


self at sea again. Give our love to Dick and the 


girls. 

‘*N.B. We took care to have our trunk brought 
on board betore we got unde r-way. Tho igh we 
have a stiff breeze, Sam is not yet sea-sick, hav- 
ing set his face against it. 
“Os. Ta. 


to put the girls in corsets, as you did when I was 


Don't take advantage of my absence 
away last summer. 

N.B. Remember to send old Tom Tar- 
paulin his weekly allowance of tobacco all the 
time Iam gone. You know I promised, when I 
first found him at Corinth, to keep him in tobacco 
as long as he lived ; and if you forget to furnish 


it punctually, the poor fellow will be obliged to 


6 Od 


: ee 
take his own money to buy it with. 


This elopement, as Mrs. Clavering called it, 
caused at first great consternation in the family, 
but she soon consoled herself with the idea that 
Uncle Philip 


had found a vessel going to China commanded by 


’ seal ’ 
twas well it was no worse, for if 


an old ship-mate, or a ship-mate’s son, he would 
scarcely have hesitated to have acted as he had 
done in this instance. The two younger girls 
grieved that inall probability Sam had gone with- 
out gingerbread, which they had heard was a 
but Fanny, the r Ide 4 


remarked, that it was more probable he had his 


preventive to sea-sickness, 
pockets full, as from Uncle Philip’s account, he 
continued perfe ctly well. ‘*Whatever Uncle 
Philip may say,’’ observed Fanny, very judi- 
ciously, ‘‘ Sam must of course have known that 
gingerbread is a more certain remedy for sea- 
sickness, than merely setting one’s face against 
it..’ Dick’s chief regret was, that not knowing 
beforehand of their trip to the West Indies, he 
had lost the opportunity of sending by them for 
some mahogany. 

In about four weeks the Clavering family was 
set at ease by a letter from Sam himself, dated 
Havana. It detailed at full length the delights 
of the voyage, and the various qualifications of 
black Bob, the cabin-boy, and it was finished by 
two postscripts from Uncle Philip; one celebrat- 
ing the rapid progress of Sam in nautical know- 
ledge, and another stating that they should return 
in the schooner Winthrop. 

They did return—Uncle Philip bringing with 
India productions, a 


him, among other West 
barrel of pine-apples for Mrs. Clavering, and 
three parrots, one for each of his young nieces ; 
to all of whom he observed the strictest impar- 
Also, a large 


tiality in distributing his favors. 




















UNCLE 


box for Dick, filled with numerous specimens of 
tropic il wo ds. 
hey arrived at Corinth, 


It was evening when 











and they walked 1 p lirectly from the steam- boat 
wharf te Vrs. ( lave ring s house; | ving the ir 
ba e to tollow in a cart I ter iw to gly 
the tamuy ple isant surprise they stole cau- 
tiously in at the gate, and walked on the grass to 
avoid making a noise with their shoes on the 
gravel As al at this hour, a light shone 
through the Ven hutters of the parlor-win- 
dows. But our voyagers listened in vain for the 
well-known sounds of noisy mirth « i by the 
enjoyment of various littl ne nd plays in 
whi hit was usu jor the ( ld en ») pass ] 
nterval between tea and bed ne; a landa 
custor ] by Un le PI p soon ilter he 
yecame one of the family 

wet ill may be right,’’ wl spere 1 the oid 

ip s he i nded the stens of the front 
porch, ‘‘I don’t hear the least sound.’’ 

They down th hree parrot-cages, which 
they had carried themselves from the wharf, and 
then went up to the windows and reconnoitered 
through the shutters. They saw the whole fami- 
ly seated round the table, busily employed with 
boo ’ writing materials, and all perfectly 
sile I le Philip now hastily threw open the 
fro door, and followed by Sam, made his ap- 
pea e in the parlor, exclaiming— 

‘“* Why, what is all this? Not hearing any 
noise as we came along, we con led there 
mus e SIC ss, or death in the house.”’ 

. We ire no de id yet,”’ > ud 1) k, starting 
up, ‘‘ though w e learning Ire Ny 

In an i unt the books were abandoned, the 
table nearly overset in getting from behind it 
and the wh froup h r round t voyagers, 
de ed at their return, and overwhelming them 
vw sand care Ina moment there 
car incing o the room the dog Neptune, 
who 1 remained behind to guard the b we- 
( Wi 1 had now arrives t tl jront Y 
T faithful animal was literally r ved with 
‘ ns by all tl children, a M 1 he ha 

‘ demolished little Anne by the roughness 
of , s, she only exclaimed—‘‘Oh! never 
rn _ ver mil d I nso g id to | ive Nep- 

e back again, tl I don’t care, if he « ea 
my Vv | < frock all to tatters.”’ 

irs. Clavering made a faint attempt at re- 
pro r Uncle Philip for thus stealing a march 
and rrying off her son, but the old captain 
turned it all into a subject of merriment, and 
pointed out to her Sam’s ruddy looks and im- 
I v¢ i |} h ° and his rood fortune in having a 
br 1 sk which, on being exposed to the air 
ar sun of the ocean, only deepened its manly 
tint, instead of being disfigured by freckles. On 
Mrs. Clavering remarking that her poor boy had 
le he true balancing gait of a sailor, the 


c lanees of congra- 


incle and neph w exchanged 


tulation; and Sam, in the course of the evening, 
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quent occasions to get up and walk across 


by way of displaying this new accom- 


lavering understood that her uncle 


the ro l "on h ~ i t while 
th dren were stening with breathless inte- 
rest toa minute d | of the voyage; Sam lean- 
i over the back of ‘s great chair, into 
wh i Fanny had s elf beside the old 





knee and Anne 








on the other ; and- Dick mak a seat of the dog 
\ ! wl y at his masters 
Who ar a opl tall ' e por h?? 
is] ] le Anne errup i her uncle to listen 
to the strange sounds that issued from without. 
‘Oh! thev are the parr ts,’’ said Sam, laugh- 
I wonder they should have been lorgotten 
‘* Parrots !’’ exclaimed all the children at once 
i 1 moment every one of the young people 
V 0 the pore 1d le ca Ww carried 
to the parlor. The parrots were duly admired, 
and made to go through all their phrases, of 
which (being very smart parrots), they had learnt 
1 infinite variety 1 Philip told the girls 
to draw lots for st ¢ { these WwW pets, 
Dick supplyi ] e § ks of 
unequal leng?! After tl x of tropical 
woods was « 1, and Dick's hapy ss became 
00 it ior uftera 
Supper was now brought in, and placed by 
Mr  & } 3s order on a le table in the 
corner, 1 being wo1 h Ww ‘ is she - id to 
remove the books lw yaratus from the 
centre-tabl ie le ns t be shortly re- 
sumed 
‘* What s iré * said Uncle Philip, 
‘fon which you 1 so tent? Before I went 
there was >| : | ol eve ngs 
\ ulm ind Miss H ian ypted a 








tl boys, and Miss H m for tl s | 
never could | he idea of poor children being 
forced to sp nd play me in iearn ry tessons 
7 I ~ h 0] hour re r ¢ yu 1 In all con- 
S ce. 4 

** Oh—we don’ o to Miss Hickman now,’ 
exclaimed the git —*And Id yany longer 
to Mr. Fu r,”’ cried Dick, with something like 
a sich. 

‘And where do you go then ?”’ inquired Uncle 
Ph Ip. 

‘“We go to Monsieur and Madame Franchi- 
mean'’s Fre wh Study,” 1 ed D k. ‘* He 
te iches the boys, and she j rirls—ar lo r ies- 
sons are so long that it takes us the whole even- 
ine to learn them, and write our exercises. Ve 


are kept in school from eight in the morning till 


three in the afternoon. And then at four we go 
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back again, and stay till dusk, trying to read and 
talk French with Monsieur and Madame Ravigote, 
the father and mother of Madame Franchimeau.”’ 
** What's all this ?’’ 
down his knife and fork. 
Mrs. Clavering, after silencing Dick with a 


said Uncle Philip, laying 


r 
significant look, proceeded to explain— 
‘*Why, uncle,”’ said ‘you must know 


that immediately after you left us, there came to 


she 


Corinth a very elegant French family, and their 
purpose was to establish an Institute, or Study, 
as they now call it, in which, according to the 


last new system of education, everything is to be 
learnt in French. Mrs. Apesley, Mrs. Nedging, 
Mrs. Pinxton, Mrs. Slimbridge and myself, with 
others of the leading ladies of Corinth, had long 
for such an opportunity of having our 
all deter- 


mined to avail ourselves of it. We called imme- 


wished 


children properly instructed, and we 


diately on the French ladies, who are very supe- 
rior women. and we resolved at once to bring 
them into fashion by showing them every pos- 
sible attention. We understood, also, that before 
Monsieur Franchimeau and his family came to 
Corinth, they had been on the other side of the 
river, and had visited Tusculum with a view of 


locating themselves in that village. But these 


polished and talented strangers were not in the 
least appreciated by the Tusculans, who are cer- 
ind vulgar people; and therefore 


pl 
it became the duty of we Corinthians to prove to 


tainly a coarse 


them our superiority in gentility and refinement.”’ 
Philip, ‘‘I 


kne w iil would come out this way. So the Co- 


‘*T thought as much,”’ said Unel 


rinthians are learning French out of spite to the 
Tusculans. And I suppose, when these Mon- 
sieurs and M: dimes have done making fools of 
the people of this village, they will move higher 
up the river and monkeyfy all before them be- 
tween this and Albany For, of course, the 
Hyde Parkers will learn French to spite the New 
Paltzers, and the Hudsonians to spite the Atheni- 
ans, and the Kinderhookers to spite the’’— 


** Now 


interrupting him, ‘* how can you make a jest of a 


uncle, do hush,’’ said Mrs. Clavering, 


g t to derive so much 


benefit ? 


I am not jesting at all,’’ 


thing from which we expe 


’ 


replied Uncle Philip; 
‘*T fear it is a thing too serious to laugh at. But 
why do you say we; I hope , kitty Clavering, you 
are not making a fool of yourself and turning 
school-girl again.’’ 

I certainly do take lessons in French,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Clavering. ‘‘ Mrs. Apesley, Mrs. 
Nedging, Mrs. Pinxton, Mrs. Slimbridge, and 


myself have formed a class for that purpose.”’ 


‘*Mrs. Apesley has eleven children,’’ said 
Uncle Philip. 
‘¢ Ves.’ 


youngest is more than two years old. 


Mrs. Clavering, ‘‘ but the 
And Mrs. 


replied 


Nedging has only three 


**'True,”’ observed the uncle, ‘‘one of them 


is an idiot boy that can neither hear, speak, nor 
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use any of his limbs; the others are a couple of 
twin babies that were only two months old, when 
I went away.”’ 

‘* But they are remarkably good babies,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Clavering, ‘‘ and can bear very well 
to have their mother out of their sight.’’ 

‘‘And Mrs. Pinxton,’’ said Uncle Philip, “has 
ever since the death of her husband presided over 
a large hotel, which, if properly attended to, 
ought to furnish her with employment for eigh- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four.”’ 

‘Oh! but she has an excellent bar-keeper,”’ 
replied Mrs. Clavering, ‘‘and she has lately got 
a cook from New York, to whom she gives thirty 
dollars a month, and she has promoted her head- 
chambermaid to the rank of house-keeper. Mrs. 
Finxton herself is no longer to be seen going 
through the house as she formerly did. You 
would not suppose that there was any mistress 
belonging to the establishment.’’ 


‘**So much the worse,’”? said Uncle Philip, 


‘‘both for the mistress and the establishment. 
Well, and let me if Mrs. Slimbridge’s hus- 


band has recovered his health during my ab- 





sence i‘ 


‘Oh! no, he is worse than ever,’’ replied 
Mrs. Claveri 2. 
**And stull,”’ 


invalid husband, 


resumed Uncle Philip, ‘‘ with an 
who requires her constant care 
and attention, Mrs. Slimbridge can find it in her 
her time in tak- 


heart to neglect him, and waste 


ing lessons that she may learn to read French, 
though | am told their books are all about no- 
thing,) and to talk French, though I cannot for 
my life see who she is to talk to.’’ 


There 


not derive from it in future life,”’ 


is no telling what advantage she may 


remarked Mrs. 
Clavering. 


‘I can tell her one thing,’’ said Uncle 


Philip, 
‘when poor Slimbridge dies, her French will 
never help her to a second husband. No man 
ever married a woman because she had learnt 

‘Indeed, uncle,’ Clavering, 


replied Mrs. 


ces against everything foreign are 


your prejua 
so strong, that it is in vain for me to oppose them. 
To-night, at least, I shall not say another word 
on the subje 

** Well, well, Kitty,’’ said Uncle Philip, shak- 
ing her kindly by the hand, ‘* we'll talk no more 
about it to-night, and perhaps, as you say, I 
ought to have more patience with foreigners: 
seeing that, as no man can choose his own birth- 
expected that everybody 


And those that are 


certainly objects of pity rather than of 


place, it is not to be 


can be born in America. 
not, ar 
blame.”’ 


‘* Very right, uncle,’’ exclaimed Sam, ‘‘I am 


sure I pity all that are not 
United States, 
among the West Indian Spaniards ”’ 


said Uncle Philip, 


Americans of the 
particularly since I have been 
‘* Now, Kitty Clavering,”’ 


triumphantly, ‘‘ you perceive the advantages of 























UNCLE 


seeing the world :—Who says that Sam has not 
profited by his voyage !’’ 


and next 


for repeating his 


The family separated for the night, 
Dick 
‘No wonder,”’ re- 


morning Sam laughed at 

French verbs in his sleep. 
plic d Dick, ‘ if 
have to learn every day, and how much difficulty 


I have 


the time thinkin 


you knew how many verbs I 


in getting them by heart when I am all 





r of othe r thing Ss, you would not 


be surprised at my dreaming of them; as people 


- ‘ } , . ry - 
are apt to do of whatever is their gre 


atest afilic- 
7 2 
ion. 

At breakfast, 


renewed, by 


the conversation of the preceding 


evening was Mrs. Clavering ob- 


serving with much complacency,— 
ur l’ranchimeau will be very happy to 
find that I have 


7 Inde t d ig said { ncie 


. 
Vionsic 
a new scholar for him.”’ 

Philip ; ** and 


n pressing into the 


who 
else have you bes service ?”’ 

‘My son Sam, certainly,’’ replied Mrs. Clav- 
‘I promised him to Mr. Franchimeau, 


been expecting to have him 


and he 


immediate 


ot course has 
ly on his return from the West Indies. 


Undoubtedly, Sam must be allowed the same 


to 





ages as his brother and sisters. 


give him an equal opportunity of learning French 


would be unjust in the extreme.”’ 


‘* Dear mother,’’ replied Sam, ‘‘I am quite 
willing to put up with that much injustice.”’ 


‘**Right, my boy,’’ exclaimed Uncle 


*‘and when you have learnt everything else, it 
will then be quite time enough to begin French.”’ 
- y ou misunderstand entire : said Mrs. Cla- 
The childre n are ke 


vering. arning everything 


Mr. Franchimeau goes upon the new 


whole in French and out of 


else. But 
system, and teaches the 
His puy 


Franchimeau, learn history, geography, astrono- 


} ! 


French books. s, and those of Madame 





my, botany, chemistry, mathematics, logic, criti- 
cism, composition, geology, mineralogy, concho- 
logy, and phrenology.”’ 


** Mercy on their poor heads,’’ exclaimed Uncle 
‘They'll every one 
All the sense they have, will be 


Philip, interrupting her: 
grow up idiots. 
crushed out of them, by this unnatural business 
their minds with 
And the whole of this 
is to be learned in a foreign tongue too. Well, 
taught Latin and 
And now I speak of those 


of overloading five times as 


much as they can bear. 
what next? Are they also 
Greek in French? 
two languages that have caused so many aching 
heads and aching hearts to poor boys that never 
had the least occasion to turn them to any ac- 
count ;—suppose that all the lectures at the Me- 
dical Colleges were delivered in Latin or Greek. 
How much, do you think, would the students 
profit by them? Pretty doctors we should have, 
if they learnt their business in that way. No, no, 
the branches you have mentioned are all hard 
enough in themselves, particularly that last ology 
about the bumps on people’s heads. To get a 
thorough knowledge of any one of these arts or 
sciences, or whatever you call them, is work 
4* 
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enough for a man’s lifetime, and now the whole 
of them together are to be forced upon the weak 


understandings of poor innocent children, and in 


a foreign language to boot. Shame on you— 


shame on you, Kitty Clavering.”’ 
Mrs. ¢ 
s vehemence, for on such occasions sh 
to smile than to 


but I 


‘ ” } 
Unele Philip,’’ said lavering, smiling 


at h had 
always found it more prudent 


you will now, 





frown, ‘‘ you may say what 
foresee that you will finally become a convert to 
my views of this subject. I intend to make 
French the general language of the family, and 
ina short time you will soon catch it yourself. 
Why, though I cannot say much for his profi- 
ciency in his lessons, even Richar* has picked 
up without intending a number of French 
phrases that he pronounces quite well when I 
make him go over them with me 

‘Richar!’’ cried Uncle Philip, ‘‘and pray 
who is he? Who is Richar ?”’ 

‘* That’s me, uncle,” said Dick. 

‘So you have Frenchified Dick’s name, have 


you !”’ said the old gentleman, ‘* but I’m deter- 
mined you shall not Frenchifs um's. 
‘* No,”’ observed Sam, ‘‘ I'll not be Frenchi- 


fied.”’ 
‘*And pray, young ladies,’’ resumed the uncle, 
Anny, have 


‘Fanny, Jenny, and you too been 


put into French ?”’ 
‘Ves, uncle,’’ replied Jane, ‘‘we are now 
and : 


Fanchette, Jeanette, Ann 


the 


Philip. 


that all 


worse,’’ said Uncle 


tell 


‘So much 


‘Listen to me when I you this 
Frenchifying will come to no good, and I foresee 
that you may be sorry for it when it Is too late. 
Ot what I have 


often heard that all French books worth reading 


use will it be to any of you? 


are immediately done into English. And I 
never met with a French person worth knowing 


” 


that had not learnt to talk English. 
° Now, Mrs. 


are going quite too far. If our 


uncle,’’ said Clavering, ‘‘ you 
knowledge of 
French should not come into use while in our 
own country, who knows but some time or other 
we may all go to France.”’ 

replied Uncle Philip, 


‘*T, for one,”’ ‘I know 


that you will not; at least, you shall never go to 
France with my consent. No American woman 
goes to France, without coming home the worse 
two 


for it in some way or other. There were the 


Miss Facebys, who came up here last spring 
fresh from a six months’ foolery in Paris. I can 
see them now, ambling along in their short petti- 
coats, with their hands clasped on their belt 
buckles, their mouths half open like idiots, and 
their eyes turned upwards like dying calves.”’ 

Here Uncle Philip set the whole family to 
laughing, by starting from his chair and imitating 
the walk and manner of the Miss Facebys. 

‘* There,” resuming his seat, 
know that’s exactly like them. Then did 
they pretend to have nearly forgotten their own 


“] 


not 


said he, 


* The French pronunciation of Richard. 





language, affecting to speak English imperfectly. 
And what was the end of them? One ran away 
with a dancing-master’s mate, and the other got 
privately married to a fiddler.”’ 

‘* But you must allow,”’ said Mrs. Clavering, 
‘*that the Miss Facebys improved greatly in 
manner by their visit to France.’ 

‘*[ know not what you call manner,’’ replied 
Uncle Fhilip, ‘* but I'm sure in manners they did 
not. Manner and manners, I find, are very dif- 
ferent things. And I was told by a gentleman, 
who had lived many years in France, that the 
Miss Facebys looked and behaved like French 
chambermaids, but not like French ladies. For 
my part, I am no judge of French women; but 
this I know, that 
like themselves, and not copy any foreign women 


American girls had better be 


And let them take care not to unfit 


If they do, 


whatever. 
themselves for American husbands. 
they'll lose more than they’ll gain.”’ 

‘* Well, Uncle Philip,”’ said 


‘*T see it will take time to make a convert of 


Mrs. Clavering, 


vou ” 


‘* Don’t depend on that,’’ replied the old gen- 


tleman. I, that for sixty years have stood out 


against all foreigners, particularly the French, 


y them now.’ 


am not likely to be taken in | 
‘*We shall see,”’ 


‘* But are you really serious in prohibiting Sam 


resumed Mrs. Clavering. 
from becoming a pupil of Mr. Franchimeau ?’’ 

** Serious, to be sure I am,’’ replied Uncle 
Philip. 
follows the sea, as of course he will ?’’ 

Mrs. Clavering, 


‘* Of what use can it be to him, if he 
‘* Of great use,’’ answered 
‘*if he should be in the French trade.”’ 

**I look forward to his being in the India 
trade,’’ said Uncle Philip, proudly. 

** But suppose, uncle,”’ said Fanny, ‘‘he should 
happen to have French sailors on board his ship.’’ 

‘French sailors! French !’’ exclaimed Uncle 
Philip; 


Frenchman as a sailor. 


‘*for what purpose should he ship a 
Why, I was once all 
over a French frigate that came into New York, 
and she was a pretty thing enough to look at out- 
But when you got on board and went be- 
How- 


ever, | won't go too far—I won't say that all 


side. 
tween decks, I never saw so dirty a ship. 


French frigates are like this one, or all French 
sailors like those. Besides, this was many years 
ago, and perhaps they've improved since.”? 

** No doubt of it,’’ said Mrs. Clavering. 

‘* Well,’’ pursued Uncle Philip, ‘‘I only tell 
you what I saw.’’ 

‘* But not knowing their language, you must 
have misunderstood a great deal that you saw,” 
observed Mrs. Clavering. 

‘*The first lieutenant spoke English,’’ said 
Uncle Philip, ‘‘ and he showed me the ship ; and 
to do him justice, he was a very clever fellow, 
for all he was a Frenchman. ‘There must cer- 
tainly be some good ones among them. Yes, yes 
—lI have not a word to say against that first lieu- 
But I wish you had seen the men that 


tenant. 
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we found between decks. Some were tinkling 
on a sort of guitars, and some were tooting ona 
kind of flutes, and some were scraping on wretch- 
ed fiddles. 


drawing watch-papers, with loves and doves on 


Some had little paint-boxes and were 
them; some were sipping lemonade, and some 
were eating sugar-candy ; and one (whom I sus- 
pected to have been originally a barber), was 
combing and curling a lap-dog. It was really 
sickening to see sailors making such fools of 
By the by, I did not see a tolerable 
There was no fine New- 
Neptune, 


half-a-dozen 


themselves 
dog about the ship. 
come 


foundlander like my gallant 


here, old fellow,) but there were 
short-legged, long- bodied, red-eyed, tangle-haired 
wretches, meant for poodles, but not even half so 
good. And some of the men were petting huge 
cats, and some were feeding little birds in cages.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Mrs. Clavering, ‘‘ 1 see no harm 
in all this—only an evidence that the general re- 
finement of the French nation pervades all ranks 
of society. Is it not better to eat sugar candy, 
than to chew tobacco, and to sip lemonade, than 
to drink grog ?”’ 

‘And then,”’ continued Uncle Philip, ‘‘to hear 
the names by which the fellows were calling each 
other, for their tongues were all going the whol 
time as fast as they could chatter. ‘There wer 
Lindor and Isidore, and Adolphe and Emile. 1 
don’t believe there was a Jack or a Tom in the 
whole ship. I was so diverted with their names, 
that I made“the first lieutenant repeat them to 
me, and I wrote them down in my pocket-book. 
A very gentlemanly man was that first lieutenant. 
But as to the sailors—why, there was one fellow 
sprawling on a gun, (I suppose, I should say re- 
clining, 
Pauline, which I suppose is the French for Poll. 


and talking to himself about his amiable 


When we went into the gun-room, there was the 
gunner sitting on a chest, and reading some love- 
verses of his own writing, addressed to his belle 
Celestine, which, doubtless, is the French for 
: Think! of a sailor pretending to have a 
The first lieutenant 


Sall. 
belle for his sweetheart. 
told me that the gunner was the best poet in the 
ship. I must say, I think very well of that first 
lieutenant. There were half a dozen boys crowd- 
ing round the gunner, (or forming a group as, I 
suppose, you would call it,) and looking up to his 
face with admiration; and one great fool was 
kneeling behind him, and holding over his head 
a wreath of some sort of green leaves; waiting 
to crown him, when he had done reading his 
verses.’ 

‘‘Well,’’ observed Mrs. Clavering, ‘‘I have 
no doubt, the whole scene had a very pretty 
effect.’’ 

‘*Pshaw,”’ said Uncle Philip. ‘* When I 
came on deck again, there was the boatswain’s 
mate, who was also the ship’s dancing-master, 
(for a Frenchman can turn his hand to anything, 
provided it’s foolery,) and he was giving a lesson 
to two dozen dirty fellows with bare feet and red 


’ 
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woollen caps, and taking them by their huge 
tarry hands, and bidding them chassez here and 
balancez there, and promenade here, and pirouette 
there. 
sailors making such baboons of themselves.”’ 

‘* Now,’’ remarked Mrs. Clavering. ‘‘ it is an 


I was too angry to laugh, when I saw 


established fact, that without some knowledge of 


dancing, no one can move well, or have a grace- 
ful air and carriage. Why then should not sailors 
be allowed an opportunity of cultivating the graces 
Why should they be 
debarred from eve rything that savors of refine- 


as well as other people. 


ment ?’’ 

‘*T am glad,’’ said Uncle Philip, laughing, 
‘* that it never fell to my lot to go to sea with a 
crew of refined sailors. I think, I should have 
tried hard to whack their refinement out of them. 
Why the French first lieutenant, (who was cer- 
tainly a very clever fellow.) told me that, during 


the cruise, five or six seamen had nearly died of 


their sensibility, as he called it; having jumped 
overboard because they could not bear the sepa- 
ration from their sweethearts.”’ 

‘* Poor fellows,’’ said Fanny, ‘‘ and were they 
drowned ?”’ 

‘*T asked that, 
that they were; but unluckily for the service, 


” replied Uncle Philip, ‘‘ hoping 


they were all provided with sworn friends, who 
jumped heroically into the sea, and fished the 
lubbers out. And, no doubt, the whole scene 


had a very pretty effect.”’ 
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‘* How can you make a jest of such things ?”’ 
said Mrs. Clavering, reproachfully. 

‘* Why, I am only repeating your own words,”’ 
answered the old gentleman. ‘‘ But, to speak 
seriously, this shows that French ships ought al- 
ways to be furnished with Newfoundland dogs to 
send in after the lovers, and spare their friends 
the trouble of getting a wet jacket for them :— 
Come here, old Nep. Up, my fine fellow, up,”’ 
patting the dog’s head, while the enormous ani- 
mal rested his fore-paws on his master’s should- 
ers. 

Mrs. Clavering now reminded the children 
that it was considerably past their hour for going 
to school, but with one accord they petitioned 
for a holiday, as it was the first day of Uncle 
Philip’s and Sam's return. 

“You know the 


‘*vyou know that if you stay away from 


penalty,’’ said Mrs. Claver- 


ing ; 
school, you will be put down to the bottom of 
the class.”’ 

The children all 
to submit to this punishment rather than go to 


declared their willingness 


school that day. 
‘* Now, Kitty Clavering,”’ 


** you see plainly that their hearts are not in the 


said Uncle Philip, 
French : and that it is all forced work with them. 
So I shall be regularly displeased, if you send 


the children to school to-day. 


They shall go 
with me to the cabin, and we will all spend the 
morning there.”’ 


(To be continued 
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LOVE 
BY ALICE 
*a dainty theme 


Ou, “ Love and Glory 





For the pen of a humble poet; 
One a bubble, the other a dream, 


And the record of Life wil! show it 


In its early spring the youthful heart 
y 5} } 
With a feverish pulse is beating; 
And fair Hope whispers, “Ill ne’er depart— 


My promises never are fleeting :” 


Ere P| 


fo charm us away from our duty, 


easure a syren spell has laid 





The false, false world full well is arrayed 


In a hue of all truth and beauty : 


Then Love steals up with a golden chain, 
Not a shadowy link revealing, 
Till made a prisoner, escape is vain— 


Enlisted is every feeling. 


The dream is sweet—we linger awhile 
I 


Shapes of beauty our spirits beguile 





iwrapt in a trance so Elysian, 


As they pass by the darkened vis:on. 


AND 


GLORY. 
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But oh, the waking! a heart laid bare 

For its beautiful dream has vanished 
Delusive phantoms dissolve in air— 

All faith—our first treasure—is banished, 


Again—a chalice before us is placed, 





Bright gems on the beaker are gleaming 

By Delusion’s hand it is richly chased, 
Ambition’s red light o’er it streaming. 

The spell is at work—the bosom thrills 
With a wish, nay, a thirst for glory— 


We will drink a ple 





e—no terror chills— 


“ Let our names be written in story!” 


The chalice is seized with sparkling eyes, 
Aye—quaff—to the gems so flashing! 
The bubble has burst, and false Hope flies, 

The bubble has t t 1 false Hope fi 
The cup from our lips quickly dashing. 
Oh, Love and Glory! a dainty theme 

For the pen of a humble poet— 
One a bubble. the other a dream, 


And the recor ! Qo! ile does show it. 
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He does like 


a joke about as well as any man I ever see. But 


He’s a mortal teaze, husband is. 


he’s always good-natered, haint no malice at 


heart in his capers. IIe was a leetle nicked 


thou rh about that are cl ler hoax h pl Lveé d off on 


Deacon Whipple and Deacon Bedott. See—did 
' 
you ever hear about that? Well, I'll tell you, 


for I think ‘twas one o’ the cutest tricks he ever 


come. Butin the first place you must know what 


was, or else you 


sort of a man Deacon Whipple 


won't sense the joke. Well, accordin’ to my no- 
tion, he was about as conte Ip ible a specimin of 
a man as ever walked shoe-leather. I always 


thought so, and so did shband, though ther was 
afi 


a good many folks in Wiggletown looked upon 


him as clear perfection, ’cause he had so much 
sanctimony. He come from Meddleville to our 
town, and he was so wonderful pious, and made 
such an awful parade of his religion, prayin’ and 
exortin’ and laborin’ for souls, as he called it, 
that when he'd ben there about thr months, 
they made him deacon. As soon as he was pro- 


moted, he begun meddlin’ in everybody’s bizness 
the worst way, watchin’ all the naborhood, and 
takin’ on ’em to dew for every little thing that 
dident happen to come up to his idees o’ duty. 
This he called *' 


As sure as ther was a party o’ young folks, there 


consarn for the welfare o’ Zion.’’ 


was Deacon Whipple’s long nose poked into some 
And 


if ther was any church members among ’em, and 


o’ the winders to pry out what was done. 


! 


they happened to play ‘* Button—button! whose 


] little, he’d 


button ?”’ or danse round a 
session to anser 


got the 
have ’em hauled up before the 
for *t. It seemed to dew him a deal o’ good to 
ket« h any 0’ 


body’d a thought he spent the heft of his time a 


the brethren or sistersatrippin’. A 
pryin’ into other folks’ bizness, but somehow or 
other he managed to take care of his own tew; 
trade, and a reg’ lar old cab- 
That reminds me o’ 
what Jo Snyder said to him once. You see he 
was an awful stingy critter, and so was Miss 
Whipple. 
fully o’ ther livin’—said they was nigh about 
starved. Well, Jo Snyder he stuck his head 
into the shop winder one day and says he (Jo was 


he was a tailor by 


bagin’ skinflint to boot. 


‘The ‘printices used to complain dret- 


an independent critter), says he, ‘*‘ Deacon, how 
comes it you starve yer ’printices so, when you're 
always so flush o’ cabbage ?’’ The deacon was 
awful mad. Says he to Jo, ‘‘ If you was a pro- 
fesser you'd ketch it.” He was a monstrous 
mean-lookin’ man tew. You'd a know'd to see 
him in the street that he was a contracted critter, 
—had a stingy kind of a walk—went along as if 
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ACCOUNT 


OF DEACON WHIPPLE. 


he begrudged the room he took up. The circum- 
stance [ was a gwine to tell took place when he’d 
ben deacon only a little risin’ tew year—and it’s 
" 


a sollem fact, ther’d ben more cases 0’ deseplyne 


in that short time than ther ever was afore sence 
Now Deacon Bedott wan’t 


He was great on prayin’ and 





the place was settled. 
such a man at all. 

exortin’, but he dident meddle in his nabors’ 
consarns, nor think himself so much piouser and 
Well, the next 
fall arter we come away from Wiggletown, hus- 
You see, 


lived 


better ’n all the rest o’ creation. 


band and me went out there a visitin’. 
Poole and 
there, and sister Bedott tew, and I spent the time 
Well, one 


Bedott’s—husband had 


mother mother Magwire both 


visitin’ round from one to t’other. 


evenin’ I was to sister 
gone over to mother Magwire’s. ’T'was about a 
year afore Deacon Bedott died, an he wan't very 
well—you know he was feeble a number o’ years 


Well, he and 


the settin’-room fire, and 


afore his death. sister Silly and 


me was settin’ round 
Arte mishy Pike—the widder Pike’s oldest darter 


Arte- 


mishy was jest a tellin’ us about Deacon Whip- 


—she was a spendin’ the evenin’ there. 


ple’s comin’ to thair house the day afore to take 
Cinthy 


her youngest sister) to dew, ‘cause he’d 


heerd how’t she ’tended a ball when she was 
over to Varmount a visitin’; and Artemishy was 
in an awful fidget about it, for fear he’d have her 
Bedott 


a tellin’ 


hauled up for’t, and she wanted Deacon 


to try to prevent it. Well, she was just 
about it when ther come a knock to the door. 
‘* Walk in,”’ 


walk in but Deacon Whipple, with Deacon Kenipe 


says sister Bedott—and who should 


and Deacon Crosby on behind him! ‘* There,’’ 
says I to Artemishy, ‘‘the Old One's always at 
‘* Hush !”’ 
‘*T aint 


hand when you're talkin’ about him.”’ 


says she. ‘Lawful sakes!’’ says I; 
hauled up—I don’t live here.”’ 
half- 


She thought they’d come to talk 


afeard o’ bein’ 


When they come in, Artemishy looked 
skairt to death. 
about dealin’ with Cinthy, but sister Bedott whis- 
pered tew her, and says she, ‘‘ Don’: be afeard ; 
I don’t bleve it’s Cinthy. I guess more likely it’s 
*Twas the same time they had 
Whatever 
know’d ’twas purty important bizness, for Dea- 
con Whipple lookt wonderful big and awful sol- 
lem: his face was about half a yard long. But 
though he tried to appear as if he felt dretful bad, 
“twas plain to be seen he was enjoyin’ a state of 
intarnal satisfaction—lookt jest as he always did 
when he got hold of a case that suited him to a 
T. But Deacon Kenipe and Deacon Crosby lookt 
as if they raly felt bad. (They was very clever 


Sue Collins.’’ 


her over the coals. *twas, we all 
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men indeed.) They dident say a word, but Dea- 
con Whipple he convarsed a spell about matters 
and things in gineral, said the weather was on- 
common fine for the season 0’ year, crops was 
wonderful abundant, ’specially the apple crop— 
though ’twas to be lamented that any o’ the good 
critters o’ Providence should be abused and turn- 
ed to the ruination o’ mankind as apples was by 


} 


bein’ made into cider. Then he went on to de- 


plore the low state o’ religion in the place, axed 
us wimmin folks aboug the state of our minds 
and so on, and then said they’d come on private 
Deacon Bedott 


up and 


bizness and would like to see 
So we three wimmin got 


alone a spell. 5 
went into the kitchen. 


Now,”’ says sister 
Bedott, says she, ‘‘I feel as if I'd like to know 
what they’ve come for—wouldn't you?’ ‘‘ Yes,” 


‘* Well, then,”’ 


into the buttry and listen.’’ ‘‘ Agreed,”’ 


says we. says Silly, ‘‘let’s go 
says we. 
So in we went. You see ther was a passage be- 
tween the settin’-room and the kitchen, and on 
one side o’ this passage the buttry was sittiwated ; 
and ther was a door leadin’ from the buttry into 
the settin’-room, and atop o’ this door ther was 


’ 


an awful wide crack, so ’t a body could hear 
every word that was said in the settin’-room 
there. Well, in we goes, as still as mice. Ar- 
temishy and me we got up on an old box and 
peeped through the crack, and sister Bedott she 
put her ear to the Deacon Whipple 
The first 


says he, ‘‘It’s very on- 


ke yhole . 
had begun to talk afore we got fixed. 
thing I heerd him say, 
pleasant bizness, very indeed. I assure you it’s 
very tryin’ to my feelins to be necessiated to re- 
buke a brother, but it seems to be an unsur- 
mountable duty in this case. We're all poor 
errin’ critters; the best on us is liable to go astray 


and fail in our duty. I’m free to confess that even 
I have my shortcomins’’—I guess he had an at- 
tack on’t when he cut husband’s pantaloons; they 
was so short and so tight he had to give ’em to 
Jetf—‘‘I have my shortcomins, and I feel to 
mourn for ’t; 


cold and slack in dewin’ my duty—don’t keep 


I feel to lament that I’m fraquently 


such a constant watch round the walls o’ Zion as 


I'd ought tew. I feel as if it may be owin’ to 
my onfaithfulness, brother Bedott, that 


} 


you've 


fell into the ie ’ - ot , 
into the practice Oo such a hyneous oflence— 


ahem——"’  ‘‘ Gosh!’’ 


says Deacon Bedott, says 


he—(now Deacon Bedott never used bad language 
in his life, but once in a while when he was dret- 
fully took by surprise he used to say ‘‘ gosh!” )— 


‘Gosh,’’ says he, *‘I want to know if you was 
Well, I'd like to 


a meanin’ me all this time? 
know what I've ben a dewin’?”’ ‘‘O dear. 


‘it’s husband, it’s husband! 
** Don't 


says Silly, says she, 
W hat has he done—what has he done ?”’ 
make a fuss,’’ says I; ‘‘they’ll heer you, and we 
shall have to clear out.’’ Deacon Bedott went 


on: ‘‘] aint aware o’ bein’ in the practice of any 


known sin. If I’ve done wrong in any way I’m 


willin’ to be told on’t, and I hope I shall take 


your rebuke as I'd ought tew—though as I said 
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afore I aint aware o’ bein’ in the practice of any 


hyneous offence, as you call it.’"’ Says Deacon 
Whipple, says he, with a rael provokin’ grin, 
‘*T’m raly sorry you're so dull of apprehension, 
Brother Bedott. It’s truly lamentyble, when a 
brother, that’s ben appearantly a burnin’ and 


shinin’ light, 


turns out to be such a greevious 
transgresser—when sinners round is in such pe- 
rishin’ need o’ havin’ good examples sot afore ’em, 
to make ’em cast down the weppons o’ rebellion. 
And it’s still woss, when such a backslidin’ bro- 
ther isreasoned with—to see him refuse to confess 
his faults, and repent of his sins and mend bis 
wavs.’ ‘* Dew tell me,’’ says Deacon Bedott, 
says he, ‘‘ what the sin is, and if I’ve raly ben 


suilty on ’t, I°ll repent, and confess, and forsake 


it tew.’’ ‘* I’m sorry to see you so obderret,’’ 


says Deacon Whipple, says he. ‘‘ You know, 
Scripter says, if a brother is overtook ina fault, 
the brother must go tew him and tell him on’t— 
and if he refuses to hear ‘em, why, he must be 
| ration; and I’m afeard 


that’s what you'll have to come tew, Brother 


Bedott, if you hold out so.’’ ‘‘ O misery m«¢ 


dealt with afore the congre 


says Silly, savs she, ‘* What has that man bena 


ben a dewin! 


dewin! what has he O'’dear me! 
4 se Selle °? 
what an onfortunit woman I be! Silly, 


says I, ‘‘ why can’t you shet yer head? Take my 
vord for ’t, he | l thin’—it'll turn out 
word for ‘t, he haint done nothin l urn out, 
to be jest nothin’ at all, I'll bet a goose, so dew 


Well, arter Whipple had 


sone on so for ever so long, Deacon Bedott got 


be easy.’ Deacon 
clear out o’ patience, and says he, ‘‘ For massy’s 
sake, what is it? Brother Kenipe, Brother Cros- 
‘*T'd rather not,”’ 


by, dew tell me, what ’t is. 
says Deacon Kenipe, says he, ‘‘Brother Whipple 
begun, and he ought to finish.’’ ‘‘ I say so tew,”’ 
says Deacon Crosby. ‘* Why,’’ says Deacon 
Whipple, ‘ it’s curus tl 


be so onwillin’ to own up, 


t Brother Bedott should 





, 
without my comin 


richt out.””. ‘‘O! dear me, Suz!”’ says Sister 
Bedott, ‘‘ that he should be a cuttin’ capers, and 


1! O Me lissy, I shall 


and she begun wringin’ her 


me never suspect him or 
die! I shall die! 


hands like mad. You simple critter,’’ says I, 
‘dew save yer highsteerics till ther’s occasion 


for ’em; dew keep still—they'll hear you sartin, 


sure, and if they should ketch us a listenin’, 


*twould_ruin all our three repertations.’’ On ac- 
count o’ Silly’s interruption, we lost what Deacon 
Whipple said next,—and the first thing we heerd 


arter she got quiet agin, was Deacon Bedott 


sayin’, ‘‘ It’s curus you should be so willin’ to 


believe such a story about me, when you've 
know'd me some years, and haint never heerd 


} 


nothin’ o’ the kind till now.’ ‘‘ 1 for one wan't 


willin’ to believe it,’’ says Deacon Kenipe ; 


‘‘nor I nother,”’ says Deacon Crosby, says he. 
‘* Now, ther’ aint no use in denyin’ on’t, Brother 
Bedott,’’ says W hipple ’ 


few years ago, *twant thought to be no great 


Deacon says he—‘‘A 


crime, to take a glass o’ sperrits now and then; 


ther wan’t so much light on the subject as ther 
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now in these ere temperance day 85 but, 


even 
then, *twas eny most an onheerd-of thing for any 


body, to git intosticated on cider—as you're in a 


habit o’ dewin’ now aginst light and privelidge— 
and youadeacon tew—a man that makes such high 
pertensions. O Brother Bedott! it’s a hyneous and 
a cryin’ sin ‘Consarn it !’’ says Deacon Be- 
dott, says he, ‘‘ dew stop a 1 ind let one 
speak : I want to know, who said I was in a habit 


o’ takin’ tew much.’’ ‘* Whoever ‘twas,”’ says 


Silly, 


says she, ‘‘ they lied, and 

and I'll tell Deacon Whi le o—lemme come 
Melissy.’’ (It always made Silly awful mad to 
have anybody else run the deacon down, though 
she used to give it tew him herself, like the dragon 
sometimes ‘* Woman alive,’’ says I, what 
be you dewin! you shan’t go « there—you'll 
jest spile the hull—and w | r another 
word—it'll be time enouch f ! " bym 

bye She made such a nois y'd a heerd 
her, if they hadent a got to ta in’ purty loud 
themselves. Well, she gots : and next thing 
I heerd was Deacon Keniy sayin’, says he, 
‘* Brother Whipple, dew come to the pint; dew 


tell Brother Bedott. who ’twas—and don’ h irt 
his feelins any more’n vou can help.”’ ‘* Well, 
Deacon Wh e, says he, “‘‘ twas 


law, Mr 


savs Deacon Bi ft, say 


then,’’ says 
ver brother-in Macwire.’’ ‘* Gracious 


' 
SaKeS AllVE 


Josh say that about me? What on arth did the 


critter mean?’’ ‘‘He meant what he said, I 
*spose,”’ says Deacon Whip; e, ‘*that you're in 
a habit o’ gittin’ corned on cider.”’ Says Deacon 
Bedott, says he, ‘‘ Did Josh say he'd actilly seen 
me drunk on cider?’’ ‘‘ He meant so, ondoubt- 


edly,’’ says Deacon Whipple ; ‘‘ tho’ them wan't 


P ecisely the words he use 1: | called to my 





shop to-day a purpose to teil me¢ on’t, said *twas 
awful tryin’ to his feelins, to be oblee 1 to ex- 
pose you, not only on account o’ your bein’ a 
connection o’ hi 1, but ’ea e raly thoucht 
you was a worthy man in the m : ‘but,’ says 
he, ‘I dew feel as if I couldent leave igeletown 
with a cle ir conshe nee, Wi ho tellin’ you that 


I’ve actill 


knowd 1) icon Bed tt to he the Woss 


for cider '!—as true as my name's Joshuway Mag- 


wire, I've seen that man half shaved on cider 
atore breakfast in t} mor > Now hough I 
haint no very hich op mo’ Mr. Maewire. bein’ 
he's a worldly w und don’t k hin’ abou 
experimental re on, Id \ 1e wouldent 
tell such a thing as that 1 out and out, if 
"twat true, sp LIV abo r } in-law 
I should 1wentr ht o er to so P eT 

it, if he’d ben to hum, | s gone a journey, 
you know. ‘) how hat 1 will tak t to 
heart, when he hears ther’s s cha wolf in sheep's 
clothin’ in the midst o? | flo ! So I goes over 
and tells Brother Kenipe and Brother Crosby on’t 
T he M Ss ver onw to co e over with me 
to labor with you to rht I’m sorry to sa 
they’re ginerally slack about dewin’ ther duty in 


cases o’ deseplyne—the heft on't ce 


MAGAZINE AND LADY’S 


BOOK. 


and I'm thankful I’m always read¢ to lift a 


warnin’ voice in sinners’ ears, and dew my en- 
cksliders, and my exartions 


has ben blest bevond my most sanguin 





expec- 


ta s. I haint expected much help from you on 
account o’ yer poor health; and I feel to rejoice 
now, that vou haint ben active sence yu’ve turned 
out to be such eous transgressor—O, Brother 
be tt! if you're half shaved on cider afore brek- 
fast, what must be ver condition afore night! 
purty wel t I shoudd think.’’ Deacon Be- 
dott dident say a word; he said afterwards he 
thought he'd let Brother Whipple so on, and see 


it Deacon 






Whipple | ) ag and says ew you 
Silil cor ue to deny it _ Deacon Bedott never 
opened! he i — ‘Well ’ savs De acon Whipple, 
savs he, ** sile rives const nt; so, | ’spoze, you 
don’t mean to hold out no longer, and say ’taint 
i fact We int tew late to repent and re- 
form yet I hope, you'll make up yer mind, to 
come forrard next Sabberday, and confess yer 


be settin sin atore the congregation ; and mabby, 


you'll goto the temperance meetin’ next Saturday 


} 


you're able to git out, and give an ac- 


r apperence in drinkin’—reformed in- 
eebrits does a mense sight of good tellin’ the 


’tendin’ ther downfall 


partickler circumstances 


and reformation—and, I should think, your ex- 
useful 


howin’ on 


ld have an attendancy to be 
, : , 

to moderit drinkers—by s 

em what they've got to come tew, if the y aint 


If you don’t consent, to dew 
these, why, we'll have to deal 
that’s all. We don’t want to expose 
said a 
What 


laffin’, hey !”’ You 


‘QO, Brother 


you no more’n what’s necessary. I haint 


word about to nobody, but jest my wife. 


ssion ? 


dew you say to cont 


see, Deacon Bedott becun to grin 


Bedott, what a treme yuous sinner you I ! not 
only refuse to confess ver inickities, but laff at 
"em! Dew you s ontinner to deny it?’ Jest 
then hus l st into the room; and Jo Snydet 
and Shubal Green 1 Mr. Smith and Doctor 


Jue’s brother)—they’d followed the session to 


the house, and ben a listenin’ to the door ever 
sense Husband, he went straight up to Deacon 
Bedott and shook his fist in his face, and says he, 
‘* Deny it, if you darst afore me! dident I see 
you halt ved on cider this very 


mornin’? 


dident I empty the water out o’ yer shavin’ cup on- 
1 


o novoady, 


T 

t 
while it was a heatin’? and 
dident I fill it up with some o’ Silly’s sweet cider 
ot to make sass on? and wasent I asettin’ 


by when you took it off the stove? and wasent I 


a lookin’ on, when you had such a dretful time a 
trvin’ to mak yer lather? ar 1 did nt I see you 
scrape and saw away at yer face till the blood 
run ? and dident I see you throw down yer razor 
at last. and declare the old dragon was in it! and 
wasent you jest about half shaved then? say! and 


dident I bust out a laffin then, and tell you *twas 
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the fust time I ever see you the woss for cider? 
—deny it, if you darst.’’ 


Deacon Bedott, says he. Then we wimmin folks 


‘*T plead guilty,’’ says 


bust out o’ the buttry into the settin’ room; and 
ther was such a gineral roarin’ and laflin as I 
never heerd nor Deacon Kenipe 
and Deacon Crosby got up, and shook hands with 
Deacon Bedott and axed his pardin for comin’ 
Deacon Be- 


alore sence. 


over there to take him to dew—and 
dott, he told ’em, they want to blame at all—and 
Silly, she was so tickled; she lafft one minnit, 
went into 
, and Mr. 


Magwire and the men folks they hollered; and 


and cried the next, and eny most 





highsteerics : and Artemishy, she la! 


D: acon 
he 


acon 


you never seen such a time as ther was. 
and 


in, 


Bedott was a very kind-hearted m: 


thought they was a most tew hard on Di 


WEEK. 


Whipple: so he turned round to apoligize tew 


him, and lo and behold! he'd took advantage o’ 


the commotion and slipt out. But though Deacon 
Bedott tried to look sober, and told husband ‘twas 
tew bad to play off such a joke—'twas plain to be 
seen he wan’t sorry to see Deacon Whipple come 
up with. Poor Deacon Whipple! ‘twas a hum- 
blin’ stroke tew him—every body was throwin’ 
co no wher, but 


And Miss 


felt awful mean about it—you 


on’t in his face—he couldent 


what that cider was throwd in his face. 
Whipple tew—she 


see she'd ben all round the naborhood a tellin’ that 


Deacon Bedott was a drinkin man. But it eured 

; : . 

Deacon W hippie of his consarn jor the welfare o 
' 


Zi mi; he never made 


body while he 


ginst no- 


ano he r ¢ omplaint a 
lived there; and about six months 


afierwards, he moved away from Wiggletown, 


$e SOO We OD Dr 


A 


BY L 


“Tt a week. 


was only 


Licut contemner of a week! 

Youthful spendthrift of thy days 

Know’st thou, when thy lips thus speak 
W hat it is their language says 

Ingrate ! ‘tis to scorn the giit, 

W hich, improved, thy soul shall lift 

To companionship with God, 


When mortality the clod 


Of its kindred clay shall seek 
Darest thou lightly, then, to speak 
Of His gifi—though but a week? 


Little hast thou thought aright 
Of thy being and its goal, 
The minutest sum to slight 

Of the vast, momentous whole! 
Hast thou e’er considered al] 
In a week that may befall? 
All of future weal or woe 
That from one short week may flow? 
All which thou may’st do and speak, 
Noblest ends of life to seek, 
Idler! ina little week? 


Does the soul within thee bound 
With high purpose, bold and free? 
In that time there are have found 
Paths to Immortality ! 
Bards have won a deathless name— 
Warriors carved their way to Fame 
Deeds of daring have been done, 
Kingdoms lost and empires won ;— 
Deeds of which, when men still speak, 
Flash the eyes and glows the cheek— 


Done within a little week! 


Genius high dost thou disclaim— 
Coldly on her offspring frown— 
Envying not the sons of Fame 
Theirs, the bright but thorny crown? 
Is the lust of power thine— 
Wealth or pleasure, love or wine? 


LITTLE 


—An ¢ 


WEEK. 


Or for none of these wouldst roam 


From the quiet joys of home 
Fortune all her hate may wreak, 
Death thy cherished ones bespeak, 


week! 


Each in but a little 
I have seen one, dear to me— 
her worth— 


d household 


As to all who knew 
On the cherishe tree 
Fairest blossom that had birth 
imine 


Blooming as the s r rose— 


Dawns on her the week, to close 


O’er the fruit Love could not save 
Ripened, gathered for the grave 

Mute the lips, 
Paled by death 


All wi 


no more to speak, 


1 
ate cheek, 


rose 

thin a little week! 

In a week—hast thou not heard 
liow the Maker of the earth, 


] 


By His potent will ! 


and word, 
Called Creation into birth? 

Lucifer from Heaven was hurled; 
Christ redeemed a ruined world; 

All his priceless agony, 

From the Garden to the Tree, 

All he suffered for our sake, 

Till from Death’s embrace he brake— 
These were in a little week! 


Traveler! journeying by the brink 
Of Death’s sea—dark, vast, sub 

Canst thou then thus lightly think 
Of thy narrow pathway—Ti 


me, 








Darest thou scornfully to spe 
Of an hour, a day, a week? 


Called this night, thy soul, away 


From the cheering light of day, 

That, now scorned, thou then may’st seck, 
Vainly then this prayer may’st speak— 
“God of Time !—OoNE LITTLE WEEK!” 








ROYAL WRITING. 


Tne series of autographs we give are curious 
specimens of chirography, and show that the 
kings of England had a sort of Chinese instinct 
in their first attempts in the art. ‘The emperor 
of the ‘“‘ Celestials’’ could hardly make a more 
puzzling scrawl than are some of these signatures. 
The earliest autograph of an English king ex- 
tant is this of Richard II. He came to the throne 
in 1377—just four hundred and seventy years ago. 
Prior to that time each monarch made his mark, 
the great Richard Coeur de Lion using his sword 


—probably. 


yoy VO AI 


The above three are Le Roy Red for Richard IL; 
H. R. (for Henricus Rex) the signature of Henry 
the IVth, who usurped the crown in 1399, and 
seems loth to make any great show in his writ- 
ing; and R. H. the signature of the Fifth Henry, 
the ‘‘ Prince Hal’’ with Falstaff, who flourishes 


in the real Chinese style. He died in 1442. 


And last comes the autograph of the ‘‘ crooked- 
back tyrant,”’ IIl., Rez,) 
whose cruel deeds make him even now an object 
Who can look on this memorial 


Richard Ricardus 
of abhorrence. 
without thinking of the 
Tower, where he stabbed good King Henry and 
had his little nephews smothered? And who is 
not glad to know a crown thus obtained was lost 
almost as soon as won? He reigned but two 
years and two months, and when he fell there 


bloody scenes in the 


was none to lament him 


Then next we have the name of that good and 
meek but 
Henry Vi. 


the signature, and, judging from his autograph, he 


uniortunate man and monarch 


‘There are softness and smoothness in 


most 


must have been of a gentler disposition than any 
other of these royal penmen. By the side of this 
is placed the signature of Edward IV., R. E. 
Rex Edwardus), whose name seems written in a 
very thunder-and-lightning style, and made as 
smaller than 


much larger as his claims were 


those of Henry. 











pony 





And beneath is the signature of his son Ed- 
ward V. R. 
dered in the Tower by order of his uncle, Rich- 
ard III. 


the memorial remaining of his nominal reign that 


Edwardus Quintus), who was mur- 


The autograph of this boy-king is all 


only lasted a few weeks, and yet none will be 
regarded with more interest; his youth and inno- 
cence and sad fate have crowned his memory in 
all kind hearts. 


tot nd Bow 


And so ends this chapter of royal autographs. 
It will give a glimpse of the iron times, when 
swords were more fashionable than pens. Nota 
boy graduates from the High School of Philadel- 
phia but is far better instructed in scholar-craft 
than were the crowned monarchs of those days. 











HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 








the victims of luxury to which they minister. There, 
in close work-rooms, for fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, 
twenty, even twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four, 
sit young girls of all ages, from fourteen to twenty and 
upwards, making the dresses which are to figure in the 
park, the ball-room, or the court of the Queen of Eng- 
land. Sometimes their toi! extends throughout the night, 


VOL. xxxv.—5 





T is a strange world— health 
and disease, beauty and 
ugliness, life and death 

always in juxtaposition 

We must look 
at the shadow sometimes, 
in order to estimate the 
sunshine. Here we give 
the shadow first, so that those who seek 
to make themselves beautiful by outward 
adornings chiefly, may see the sacrifice 
their vanity inflictson others. A passion 
for dress and the desire to be first in the 
fashion, not merely produce results inju- 
rious to those who indulge these fancies, 
but often entail disease and premature 
death on hundreds of young girls who 
work as dressmakers’ apprentices to the 
business. 


around us. 


These are often made to toil at unsea- 
sonable hours to gratify the whims of la- 
dies, who little think what thin, weary 
hands have arranged their beautiful trim- 
mings, and how the light of young eyes 
has been quenched over their elaborate 
embroideries. The evil in our land is 
only beginning, as it were, but we gather 
from English publications to what a fear- 
ful height this evil of fashionable life is 
increasing. We quote a few remarks 
from a popular London magazine. 

“Notonly in nearly every large town 
in England, but here, in this very London 
where we live, in its gayest and most 
crowded streets, and more especially at 
this its gayest and most crowded season, 
every here and there are to be found 
houses of business, displaying at their 
windows all that is most attractive in 
fashion, but containing within their walls 
and for days and nights in succession, for a period so 
long that nothing short of the unquestionable evidence 
which proves the fact could enable us to believe that 
the vital energies of human nature could hold out so 
long. There, in the very spring-time of life, in that 
which should be the happy season of bounding youth, 
young limbs are turning heavy and listless, rosy cheeks 
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are blanched, heads are throbbing and aching, bright 
eyes are growing dim, and the seeds of premature death, 
or of a life of suffering, perhaps of blindness, are being 
laid. 

“The tenor of al] the evidence proves that to these 
long hours of sedentary toil, healih and life are univer- 
sally sacrificed. ‘If says one witness, an employer, 
‘a constant accession of fresh hands {rom the country 
were not provided, the business could not be carried on.’ 
A fearful suggestion!” 

While our fair intelligent readers are taking thought 
and care for their own health, let them not forget to care 
for those who are less happily circumstanced. Though 
labor is the portion of most of our race, and industry 
conducive to health and longevity, yet incessant toil is 
a hard lot for the young. We should be careful not to 
make unreasonable requisitions to have dresses com- 
pleted ; and then the delay in paying their bills by fash- 
ionable ladies—this often destroys the hopes of the dress- 
maker, if it does not quite kill her. The figure repre- 
sented has not wasted from consumption or disease 
brought on by tight lacing—she has evidently been 
worked and starved to death, Who would seek the 
beauty fashionable dress can give at such a price—the 
destruction of a sister! 

But another species of beauty, dependent on our own 
be too sedulously sought— 
In keeping or gain- 


care and exertions, cannot 
that which periect health bestows 
ing this, moral principle is strengthened as well as phy- 
sical energy. We will now continue our rules for the 
acquisition of these most precious endowments—health 
and beauty. 

AsLvtions.—“ A piece of human skin, on being held 
up to the air and viewed through a magnifying glass, 
is seen to be perforated with innumerable smal] open- 
ings through it. These are pores of the skin. 
Through these pores, when in health, a great quantity 
of matter is constanily passing, in an extremely subtile 
form, and is called the insensible perspiration. Now 
it is of the first importance to health and beauty that 
the pores of the skin be kept in a healthy state. 

“To strengthen the skin, and to fortify it and all the 
system against cold or changes of weather, and to ren- 
der the skin pure and healthy, no remedy can for one 
moment be compared to washing the whole surface of 
the body over daily with pure coid water. I do not refer 
to covering yourselves with water, or taking a bath, but 


the 


simply to washing your whole person over daily with 
pure cold water, as you do your face and hands. Ex- 
tend the same favor to your whole person that you do 
to your hands and face. Al! you require is two to four 
quarts of cold water, and as much more as you please, 
but a common wash-basin will do, and two or three 
towels. This whole operation wil! not occupy you 
more than three or four minutes, when your ablutions, 
frictions, and expanding the chest will be finished, and 
you prepared to resume your clothing. 

“The morning is the best time of day for bathing, 
on first siepping out of bed, and when all the skin is 
in a glow of warmth. Any other hour of the day, or on 
retiring at night, may be selected with great advan- 
tage, as inclination or convenience may dictate. La- 
dies not accustomed to cold bathing, or who dread ex- 
posing the person to the air, may at first use only a 
damp towel, or merely dampened in salt and warm 
water, and first expose only the limbs and person very 
partially at a time, and so gradually accustom the sur- 
face of the person to exposure. In this way, by exer- 


cising a little sound discretion and care, in five to ten 
days the most effeminated and feeble persons may ha- 
bituate themselves to the free use of cold water, over all 
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Should you in 


the surface of the body and limbs, daily. 
the commencement take cold, you need not dread taking 
cold always from exposure of the person or bathing 
with cold water. The value of the bathing, save mere 
purity, is derived from the cold that is in the water. 
when the 
In 
summer its eflects are less striking than in winter. The 
shower-bath may be used when perfectly convenient 


Bathing in cold water is more valuable 


weather is coldest in autumn, winter and spring. 


and agreeable. 

“ Never use a tepid bath unless to begin before you 
use cold— it effeminates the whole system. Let the 
water be hot or cold. Hot-baths are occasionally ad- 
missible as a remedy for pain, fever or hoarseness, 
either of longer or shorter duration. For stiff joints 
from rheumatism, lameness, pain in the side and sore 
throat, or quinsy, pain and heat in the spine, swelling 
and pain and heat in either side or about the chest, 
there are few remedies superior to cold water, either 
poured, or, what is most applicable, a piece of cotton 
cloth folded two or three thicknesses and laid or bound 
on the painful or swelled part, changed often, and kept 
on for hours, or days and nights. 

“Cold water preserves the freshness of the skin, and 
prevents wrinkles and everything of that kind, to a 
great degree. Followed and preceded by friction, it is 
beyond al! possible value. A person who bathes in cold 
water freely can hardly fee! the fluctuations of the 
weather, or be liable to take cold, or receive any injary 
from atmospheric changes. She will rarely ever have 
a pain, or be liable to fever, to rheumatism, or iuflamma- 
tion of the lungs, or pleurisy, or quinsy, or sore throat 
or cough, or skin diseases, liver complaints or dyspepsia 

“When you can faithfully and fearlessly wash your- 
selves all over with cold water daily, you will have 
taken a vast step in the commencement of a period o: 
uninterrupted health. Infauis at the breast should be 
bathed in cold water daily from their youngest hours 
Do not be afraid of doing them any injury by it. It is 
impossible when the cold sponge bath is judiciousl) 
used. It is of almost inappreciable value to the child 

“The rooms in which you wash may be very warm 
indeed, if you please, and should always be warm if you 
are delicate or unaccustomed to exposure of your per- 
son to the air. To render the skin soft and pure, wash 
all over once a week with sal wratus and water, cold or 
hot, or with super-carbonate of soda, which is the best. 
The effect of this upon the skin, used once a week, is 
The soda should be the fine super-car- 
It will 


very agreeable. 
bonate of soda sold by the apothecaries, &c. 
make the skin soft as the finest, the softest velvet. 

“You need never be afraid of exposing your whole per- 
son to the air, (in a warm room, if delicate,) and of wash- 
ing all over daily with pure cold water. The effect is to 
give you good health, and, unless counteracted by other 
causes, uninterrupted and brilliant health, The mind 
will be clear, the eye bright, and countenance brilliant 
as the first blushes of the morning. Lassitude, despond- 
ency, low spirits and indolence will find no lodgment in 
your persons. Timidity, fear and moroseness will be 
driven from you by the courage and resolution that re- 
sult from good health. Your first great enemy is igno- 
rance; the neXt, its legitimate child, is indolence. Over- 
come these, and you have before you a pleasant and 
beautiful world, a Jong and happy life; victorious over 
these, and every other obstacle to health, usefulness or 
happiness, will retire at your approach as darkness be- 
fore light.” 


Ticut Lacinc.— When Abernethy was consulted by 
a young lady, he said—** How can you expect to be well 
when you squeeze your waist to the size of a quart pot? 




















LADIES’ 


Go—go home; leave off your stays—burn them! And 
here—take this shilling, buy a skipping-rope at the first 
toy shop you come to, and use it every day—you will 
then be able to eat like a rational being.” 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague gives a very effective 
She 
highest entertainments in Turkey is 
When I was first intro- 


hit at corset-wearing in her writings on the East. 
says—* One of the 
having you go to their baths. 
», the lady of the house came to undress me 
After 


duced to on 
—another high compliment they pay to strangers. 


she had slipped off my gown and saw my stays, she was 





very much struck at the sight of them, and cried out to 


on 
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the ladies in the bath, ‘Come hither, and see how cruelly 
the poor English ladies are used by their husbands. You 
need not boast, indeed, of the superior liberties allowed 
you when they lock you up thus in a box)?” 
Beauty is twin with Health, and ne’er deserts 
Those maidens who are sedulous to pay 

Due honors to her sister. Seek for Health, 
And Beauty, ever in close neighborhood, 

As flowers are fairest on the freshest stalk, 
Will set her roses in your cheeks, and leave 
Her diamonds and her pearls to make you fair. 
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MANCHETTE OR LACE CUFF. 
TAYLOR'S CROTCNET THREAD NO. 10. CAST 
ON 258 STITCHES. 


PINS NO. 2. 


First row.— Knit 2, make 1. knit 2 together five times, 
make l and knit 1 six times, knit 2 together 4 times. re- 
peat, at the end of every row; knit 2, make 1, knit 2 
together. 

Second row — Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 20. 


Third row.—Knit 2. make 1, knit 2 together, pearl 20. 





Fourth row.— The same as the second. 

Fifth row.—Knit 2. make 1, knit 2 together four times. 
make 1 and knit 1 eight times. knit 2 together three times. 
Sixth row.— Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 22. 

Seventh row.— Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, pear! 22. 

Eighth row.—The same as the sixth 

Ninth row.—Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together five times, 
make 1 and knit 1 six times, knit 2 together four times. 

Tenth row.—The same as the second. 

Eleventh row.—The same as the third. 


Twelfth row —The same as the fourth. 

Thirteenth row.—Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 3 
together twice, knit 2 together, make 1 and knit 1 four 
times, knit 2 together, knit 3 together twice. 

Fourteenth row.— Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 
14. 

Fifteenth row.— Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, pearl 
14. 

Sixteenth row.— The same as the fourteenth. 

Seventeenth row.— Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 
3 together, knit 2 together, make 1 and knit 1 four times, 
knit 2 together, knit 3 together, and work this row for 
twelve rows more; then, with another pair of pins, cast 
on 238 stitches for the second edging, and work from the 
first to the thirty-first row; then put the pin in the front 
of the other pin and knit a stitch off both pins; repeat; 
then pear! 1, knit 1 for twelve rows, and cast off; finish 
with a narrow ribbon run through the open rows of the 


edging 
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VANDYKE EDGING 
10; 


TAYLOR'S CROTCHET THREAD NO FINE STEEL NEEDLE, 
2l GUAGE, 

Make a chain of 500 stitches for each yard, and work 
one row of treble crotchet. Each vandyke is worked 
separately backwards and forwards on the treble row; 
the 3 chain at the commencement of every row is to turn 
the corner, and, therefore, not counted. 

First row.— 3 chain, miss 2, 2 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 2 
treble, 3 chain, miss 3, 5 treble, 3 chain, miss 3, 2 treble, 
2 chain, miss 2, 3 treble; turn back 

Second row.—3 chain, miss 2, 2 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 
2 treble, 3 chain, miss 3, 3 treble, 3 chain, miss 3, 2 treble, 
2 chain, miss 2, 3 treble; turn back 


Third row.—3 chain, miss 2, 2 2 chain, miss 2, 


3 chain, miss 3, 2 tre- 


treble, 
2 treble, 3 chain, miss 3. 1 treble, 


ble, 2 chain, mise 2,3 treble; turn back. 


Fourth row.—3 chain, miss 2, 2 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 
2 chain, miss 2, 2treble, 
turn back. 


2 treble. 2 chain, miss 2, L treble 
2 chain, miss 2. 3 treble; 

Fifth row.—3 chain, miss 2, 2 treble, 2 chain. miss 2, 2 
treble, 3 chain, miss 3, 2 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 3 treble; 
turn back. 


2, 2 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 2 
3 treble ; 


Sizth row.—3 chain, miss 
treble, 1 chain, miss 1, 2 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 
turn back. 

Seventh row.—3 chain, miss 2, 2 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 
3 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 3 treble; turn back. 

Eighth row.—3 chain, miss 2, 2 trebie, 2 chain, miss 2, 
1 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 3 treble; turn back. 

Ninth row.—3 chain, miss 2, 2 treble, 3 chain, miss 3, 
3 treble; turn back. 

Tenth row.—3 chain, miss 2, 6 treble; turn back. 
eut off the 
thread and fasten securely; this finishes one vandyke ; 
the first 
row ; when the required number of vandykes are finish- 
at 


Eleventh row.—3 chain, miss 2, 3 treble ; 


commence on the treble row and work from 


ed, work two rows round them, commencing the 
foundation, thus :— 

First row.—5 chain, 1 plain on the side of the treble 
stitch, 5 chain, 1 plain in-the 3 chain; repeat. 

Second row.—5 chain, miss 5, 1 plain in the 5 chain; 
repeat; at the end of each vandyke, instead of cutting 
off the thread, twenty-two single stitches may be worked 
down the side, so as to bring the thread to the treble row 
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ARTS. 


EXHIBITION. 


“Art must be prosecuted with sincerity and serious devotion, or it is only dallied with, not served.” 


Tue Picture Gatvery is still the lion of our city ; the 
beautiful rooms are daily and nightly thronged with 
crowds of admiring visitors. Every one has had his say 
of the pictures, although some have very sagely deferred 
their say until this or that critic has shown them just 
what to admire and whatto condemn. Our newspapers 
are spiced with “items” and * notices,” meting out the 
exact amount of praise or censure to be awarded to the 
trembling artist 


to foster the giant favorites of a sister city, rushes not like 


The Hourly Hurricane, in its attempt 


“the sweet southwest” over the modest violets of our 
own. The Daily Manakin points its critical finger at 
the little toe of poor Mary of Scotland, and lo! Leutze’s 
star goes down in the blackness of oil and lampblack. 
The Universal Iluminator poises its pen and its para- 
graphs, awarding the just balance of sugar due to each 


candidate. Thus wages the war, blasting and counter- 
blasting; and it is not until the impartial pages of Godey 
appear that the bewildered seeker after truth is set right 
as to the real merit of this or that poor over-slandered or 
over-lauded aspirant for artistic honors. 

Now, we do not mean to deny that this exhibition is a 
very grand exhibition—the best one ever seen in our city 
—the best, as a whole. perhaps, ever seen in our coun- 
try; and the best pictures are—we are sorry to say it— 
not by our own artists, and not (if we except “the Back- 
huysen” and Leutze’s “ John Knox”) of our own time. 
We look in vain among the fresh paint and varnish for 
a landscape like the Tivoli of Wilson, so true in its quiet 
simplicity, so fathomless in its profound insight into na- 
ture and her methods; or a sea piece like Joseph Ver- 
net’s “Ship on the rocks,” so awful in its unvarying gran- 
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deur of design, so terrible in the stern truth and power 
of its execution. 

The truth is, the works of our own artists embody most 
of the merits and defects of the modern schools, which, 
with afew noble exceptions, have strayed widely from 
the true paths of art, and waste their strength in defect- 
ive methods that lead to no genuine results. So far has 
this gone, that it has become a kind of fashion to decry 
Nature as a thing quite foreign from the purposes of the 
painter: as though Art were anything but a reproduction 
of her deeper meanings— as if the old masters were aught 
else than “earnest men of genius who saw into Nature 
with their own eyes, and by patient thought, had learned 
to reproduce what they saw.” ‘There is no reason why 
as good pictures should not be painted at the present day 
as ever grew under the creative power of olden inspira- 
tion. Only iet us look upon art as a sacred thing, a high 
and reverent calling, and earths and oi/s wiil once more 
become a vehicle for the revelations of th pugut— the 
teacher of great and noble lessons. 


What we he 





ve to complain of in this collection (and 
those of other cities form no exception), is the prevailing 
character of extravagance in execution, and a super- 
ficial insight into nature: and though much has been 
done within a few years to remedy these detects, there 


s still abundant room for improvement. And if we are 
ever to have a school of art in America worthy the 
name, our artists must go to work in right earnest, and 
devote themselves and all they have and are to higher 


purposes than they have yet dreamed ot. 


To come to the point and illustrate what we have said, 
take No. 2,“ Landscape and Pic-nic,” by J. HAMILTON. 
s on the Schuyikill—a pretty spot, and one, 
so far as our memory serves, abounding in real rocks, 


| least Wetness lo re- 


graceful trees, and water that has at 
cominend it. Butin place of this the artisi has given us 
avast conglomerate of colors that would puzzie a ge- 
ologist to class.fy with any known substance—masses of 
green and yellow that TURNER himself could not conjure 
nto trees, and a splash of something that a trout might 
break his nose against. Then for figures we have the 
various little angular bits of red, blue and 


but as to the genus homo beneath them, it 





would require a skillful anatomist to find even a musele. 
Ot course Mr. Hamilton can make better pictures, or 
we should not take the trouble to scold him. His “Land- 
scape,” No. 136, is brilliant in effect and rich in color, and 
the “Scene on the Raritan,” No. 108, has a pretty eérial 
sky, though the foreground is faulty, and the figures rude 
to the last degree. 

Our artists should observe Nature more minutely, or, 
f Nature is too insipid for them, the works of those who 
do study her. The “ Bricuts, 


* Pynes” are full of exquisite effects and delicious dex- 


3 


‘* BopDDINGTONS” and 


terities that might make the fortune of an ingenious imi- 
taior. Beauty at second hand is better than no beauty. 
Russe. Suirn’s Landscapes are a great advance upon 
those last noticed, for his purpose is always clear, draw- 
ing spirited, and effect frequently admirable, but (he 
must be butted some) he is ofien careless in detail, defi- 
cientin tone and unsubstantial in character. “Conestoga 
Valley,” No 45, is one of his sweetest performances, and 
is so good as to make us wish it a good deal better, which 
it might easily have been, with more time and care. 
‘View on the Potomac,” No. 146, is a pretty scene, but 
No. 161 


is much more to our liking inevery respect. The distance 


too crude and hasty to give continued pleasure. 


is quite admirable—the heavily-gathered pile of thunder- 
clouds so often seen on a sultry afternoon are admirably 
designed and painted. Mr. Smith is a good observer of 
nature, and if his “fatal facility” did not hurry him away, 
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might make pictures that would stand the test of time 
and the mutations of fashion. 

In Mr. Bonrreup’s pictures we recognize a genuine 
feeling for mature, and a truth of description that is 
worthy of all pra “Sea Piece,” No. 3, is admirably 
done, and the whole effect (though the water is not as 
well as in the Bircn opposite) charming. No. 120, “Ma- 
by the same artist, pleases us even better; 








rine View,” 
and the sky, with the great sun looming through the hazy 
clouds of a foggy morning, is perfectly magical. There 
are five other pictures of Mr. Bonfield’s, and all of them 
marked by great excellence. The only complaint we 
have to make, is a certain monotony of coloring, and a 
want of clearness in the water—salt and fresh being 
treated too much alike in all cases. 

Of Mr. Wituiams we have spoken in our former ar- 
ticle. No. 70, “Rural Scene in Chester County,” is a 
glowing recital of a richly-dyed autumn scene—the In- 
dian Summer days, such as America only can produce— 
and a pleasing piece of pastoral portraiture. We pre- 
dicted great things of Mr. Williams years ago, and we 
are determined he shall do them yet. But he must out 
into the fields—smell the iresh air of heaven—let Nature 
daguerreotype herself into heartand brain—let the great 
sun bake and burn all beautiful things into his very soul, 
to be fused and poured out at his pencil ends, and his 
passion for the gorgeous and splendid will not have been 
given him in vain, 

Mr. W armovuGu has some promising sketches, and as 
an artist has*everything to hope, and almost everything 
to learn! 

Of our New York friends, in Landscape, Mr. Cropsy 
is the only one Waose pictures are Numerous or note- 
worthy—but these are enough to mark him aman of ge- 
nius and a careful student. The “View on the Hudson,” 
No. 121, is a delicious piece of picturesqueness. The 
“Noonday Landscape,” No. 141, full of beautiful pas- 
sages, though rather defective, as a whole, in masses of 
light and shade. 

In No. 169 Duranp has some pretty passages descrip- 
tive of trees—but Durand is no poet, and though he tells 


a fact about surfaces pertectly, yet he fails to tuse these 


Jacts into the perfect whole that stands for atruth of Na- 


tt 


re’s own doing, and hence his pictures never wholly 
satisfy the soul. 

HisroricaL Pictures.—The first subject of this class 
that our catalogue brings us to is No. 16, “Queen Anaca- 
ona taken Captive,’ by Woopsipk, and we are sorry we 
cannot award it our approval. The subject is not at all to 


our taste. Soldiers cutting and slashing among unarmed 
savages, chiefly women, is not the most agreeable sight 
in the world; and the mode of treatment, so unrelieved 
by any of the finer traits of humanity, which the artist 
might easily have introduced, tempts us to dismiss it 
from our thoughts without another word. Mr. W. has 
done better in No. 97—* Reception of Columbus at the 
Courtof Ferdinand and Isabella”—and there are por- 
tions of the picture that give promise of much higher 
excellence hereafter 
and gold are very prettily painted and rich in effect, and 


The heavy curtains of crimson 


the drapery of the Indian near the feet of the queen well 
represented ; but as a whole the composition is common- 
place, the drawing feeble, the heads very unsatisfactory, 
none of the females’ rising to even physical beauty, not 
to speak of beauty of mind or sentiment, and the hands 
(that test of the draughtsman) almost universally faulty. 
In a word, the character and expression are far below 
what they should be in subjects of this class. 

Of Mr. RornermMeE.’s “ Francis First” we have spoken 
at length in our April number, and also of the “King 
John,” which pleases us less than when on the easel. 
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The action seems too extravagant for even so terrible a 
passage of mortal doom, and belongs rather to the spas- 
modic effervescence of melo-drama than the sustained 
dignity of tragedy. The “‘ Fugitive Cavalier,” No. 89, 
is a much better performance, quiet and well considered, 
The head of the daughter reclining so tenderly on the 
old man’s shoulder, is almost beautiful, and almost a new 
conception in Mr. R.’s round of female feature-fashioning. 
“ Froissart reading his Chronicles to Queen Philippa” is 
a pleasing picture in every respect—the gallant chroni- 
cler capitally portrayed, and the listening figure in the 
background sweetly painted. The queen bears rather 
too strong a family resemblance to the wife of Francis 
Ist to pass for anewcreation. But painters must repeat 
themselves, we suppose, since even Stuart Newton could 
never forsake his “ Forsaken,” nor Liversiege the lady- 
love he painted so long! “Ruth and Naomi,” No. 156. 
This is one of Mr. R.’s best pictures, well conceived and 
carefully executed; the color rich, without gaudiness~ 
Naomi is a noble figure, and the 
The other figure, while 


the story well told. 
dark-haired Ruth full of pathos. 
it adds to the breadth of effect, would have been better 
had she bowed her head as she retires. No. 180, “Boaz 
and Ruth,” by the same artist, is far inferior in every re- 
spect; the action constrained, the coloring artificial rather 
than artistic, and Ruth, a flaxen-haired maiden, in most 
unsubstantial costume. ‘This may attract the common 
eye, but is quite unworthy Mr. Rothermel’s fine talents. 

No. 25, “St. Peter delivered from Prison,” copy by 8. 
B. Waveu. A good picture, of higher merit than any 
mere copy could have, and painted with all the freedom 
of an original. No. 90, “Saul restored to sight,” by 8. B. 
Waugh. A companion to the above, and a picture that 
evinces considerable power on the artist—the figures 
(though perhaps rather too short) vigorously drawn, and 
painted with great solidity and force, the color rich and 
harmonious, and the light and shade admirable. Yet 
with all this display of artistic excellence, the whole 
does not impress you as a miraculous event should do 
if faithfully represented. And here again we feel the 
need of a more earnest and devout inspiration than cha- 
racterizes Art at the present day, and must yet make its 
way through our artists if they hope to be remembered 
‘awn up. In No. 59, the “Taran- 

y fancy finds free scope, and 


till their children are , 
tula.” Mr. Waugh’s |. 
the brilliant coloring and the clear, bright execution are 
well suited to the joyous character of the dance. The 
group is prettily designed, the dancing figures exuberant 
with vitality, and the landscape neatly painted. There 
is, however, a hardness in the style bordering on the 
tea-tray manner that our artists should be wary of. 

Of Mr. HUNTINGTON’s pictures we have not room to 
speak at length. Years ago, when this young artist re- 
turned from Europe, the aroma of old Rome and her 
about him, like one “trailing 


mighty schools warm 


clouds of glory,” he came and was hailed as an angel of 


Mercy to the drooping cause of Art—and well have the 
“Mercy’s Dream” and the “Chris- 
Yet all 


beauuful creations of 
tiana” answered to these high expectations. 
must feel that in his later doings there is a sad falling off. 
Neither the “ Preciosa” nor the * Lady Jane Grey” does 
justice to the poetical mind or refined taste of this distin- 
guished artist, and his pictures in the New York exhi- 
bition are even less satisfactory. The figure of Preciosa, 
No. 34, is needlessly stiff and destitute of beauty, and 
that ofthe Archbishop clumsy and ill defined, with hands 
much soo attenuated for the hale-looking head. The litle 
picture on the back of the chair interferes with the ge- 
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neral effect, and is a positive blemish. The “Lady Jane 
Grey in the Tower” is much more carefully painted, and 
the drapery unusually beautiful; but the head of Feck- 
enham seems too fierce and scowling to belong to a man 
of an “acute, eloquent, or atender nature,” and the lovely 
“Lady Jane” rather too unconcerned and placid for even 
womanly meekness. The drawing of the head of Feck- 
enham is imperfect, as if the jaw were dislocated or the 
face were an unseemly mask badly fitted. The truth is, 
Mr. H. needs more exact academic study, together with 
amore constant reference to Nature, to place him on the 
high eminence to which his genius should aspire. An 
artist who trifles with his reputation will soon have no 
reputation to trifle with. 

No. 193, “John Knox and Mary Queen of Scots,” by 
Levutze. This noble picture has already found its way 
to the heart and brain of every lover of genuine art or 
true human emotion. The souls of these poor people lie 
bare to your gaze—the intense vehemence of the elo- 
quent preacher, effective without grimace ; the tremulous 
rigidity of the queen, whose “woman tears” will no 
longer be repressed; the look of indignant defiance of 
the queen’s attendants, roused beyond endurance by the 
words of Knox—these the artist gives back to us with 
all the power of atrue poet and all the vividness of a 
creation such as genius alone could conceive. 

Portraits.—Of this useful and sometimes ornamental 
class, there is the usual abundance and some unusually 
fine ones. Among the best, we mention that of “John 
Ely,” by WINNER, as one that would do honor to any 
artist that ever breathed. ‘The “ Wordsworth,” by INMAN; 
“Dr. Wylie,” by NEAGLE; the various heads by SuLty— 
not recently painted—“ Mrs, Gillette,” by Waven; “G. 
R. Graham, Esq.,” by Reap; one or two heads by Os- 
Goon, though there is too little drawing and too much of 
a manner in many of his, and the color not quite true to 
nature ; “ Portrait of a Lady,” No. 166, by LAMBDEN, very 
pretty and truthful; and others “too numerous to men- 
tion,” though good portraits are not quite as “ plenty as 
blackberries” even here. 

In MtntatuRes there is nothing to speak of; but among 
them we notice a drawing in crayon, No. 484, of Mr. 
Towne’s daughter, that is one of the beautiful 
It is by Jounson, of Boston, and 
There are 


most 
things in the gallery. 
does infinite credit to him in every respect. 
also a couple of drawings by Dar ey, Nos. 463-4, from 
“Margaret,” (a work all alive with pen and ink pictures.) 
very admirable every way. 

In MARBLE there is a beautiful thing, “Mignon’s Aspi- 
ration towards Heaven,” by J. Battin; and Ives has a 
bust or two that are not to be compared to the “// 
(now in New York.) which is an exquisite thing indeed, 
and stamps him a man of fine genius. 

While on the pictures, we forgot to cal! attention to 
one not in the catalogue, by young Woopvi tte, of Bal- 
timore, (now studying in Dusseldorf.) that evinces very 
high merit and close study. It represents an “in- 
terior,” evidently in the “Old Dominion”—two figures 
seated at a table with cards, glasses, &c., before them, 
and a third watching the game—an old negro man by a 
siove in the corner. The whole is exceedingly well 
done, full of character and exquisite detail, of a very 
homely kind. And we must speak of another scene of 
a similar subject—No. 111, “Trial of John Wadleigh for 
sleeping in church,” by W.H. Burr, (who is he ?) which, 
though greatly deficient in execution, is full of character 
and expression that any artist might be proud of. Look 
at it. 
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“Tere is always a height above us,” says a quaint 
old author—and “a distance beyond us,” he might have 
added. We find itso. When oue volume of our work 
is ended, another must be commenced. The full moon 
is not more certain in its monthly visits than the Lady’s 
Book is expected to be. Right pleasant it is to be thus 
welcomed ; to know that bright eyes look brighter as the 
beautiful engravings appear, and happy hearts are 
eagerly seeking those pure sentiments in our pages 
which keep the soul young and lovely forever. “ Up- 
ward and onward” is our motto; and seeking out the 
spirit of goodness in all things, we encourage the love 
of goodness — more, we train the imagination to find 
beauty in all things, and thus elevate the feelings to- 
wards the Source of the good and the beautiful. 

CovuRSE OF READING FOR LADIES.—There are in the 
United States two hundred and thirty-five public li- 
braries. The aggregate number of volumes in these is 
set down at two millions, three hundred and fifty-one 
thousand, two hundred and sixty! Keeping in mind 
this immense number of books, which does not include 
private collections, we shal! feel the need of some guide 
in selecting those works really essential to be read. 
Also, the reader will perceive how very small the list 
we have given. Still, if these books have been carefully 
perused by any lady, she has a good foundation Jaid for 
her guide to future improvement. Moreover. she will 
have acquired a considerable stock of real knowledge 
concerning the great events and chief actors in the an- 
cient and modern world. But there is an intermediate 
sphere, called in history the “middle ages,” 
we have scarcely adverted. True, the condition of 
England, France and Italy during those centuries are 
depicted in the particular histories of each country, but 
something more is We want a continuous, 


connected story of those times of transition, when the 


to which 


needed. 
hard, cold framework of ancient laws, customs, man- 
ners and modes of thought was dissolving and changing 
like a mountain of ice that, rent from its polar fastness, 
is borne by the ocean waves into new and warmer lati- 
tudes, where alternate showers and sunshine smooth 
it and make it beautiful. 

The best work to begin with is “ Hallam’s View of the 
then read 

Emperor 


State of Europe during the Middle Ages; 
“ Robertson’s History of the reign of the 
Charles V.,” and “ James’s History of Chivalry, and the 
Crusades.” “Schlegel’s History of Literature, Ancient 
and Modern,” should also be carefully read. These re- 
cords of literature are the most attractive portion of 
history, and to ladies more interesting, if not import- 
ant, than that of battles and victories. ‘“ Hallam’s In- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe during the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth and seventeenth Centuries,” is a most 
valuable work; and “ Michelet’s Elements of Modern 
History” may also be read with advantage. 

Of the Modern History of Europe, Alison’s is now 
considered the best ; but that of Dr. Russell is an excel- 
lent work. In order to throw a little sunshine over the 
many dark shadows of European life, as portrayed by 
the historians, it will be well to read “ Longfellow’s 
Poets and Poetry of France, Spain, Italy, and Germa- 


TABLE. 


ny ;” and translations of prose writings, and Schiller’ 
works are all excellent and instructive; and, generally 
speaking, the German authors, translated in our coun- 
try, are rich in thought and fancy. 

There are several works, important to a clear under- 
standing, of the progress of the other nations of Europe; 
and necessary, if the reader would also understand 
somewhat more of Asia, and Africa, than is taught at 
Among these books we will name—“ Florian’s 
“Smedley’s Sketches 


school. 
History of the Moors in Spain ;” 
of Venetian History ;” “ Russell’s View of Ancient and 
Modern Egypt;” “ Frazer’s History of Persia;” “Chrich- 
ton’s History of Arabia,” and “ Wheaton’s Scandinavia.” 

In order to fill up the pictures of political. social and 
individual life—*“ Miscellanies,” as the fashionable term 
is, are not only among the best, but most interesting and 


amusing literature of our age. These “ Miscellanies 





lately published in our country, under the title of—"“The 
Modern British Essayists,” in several volumes, coutain 
the best productions of Macaulay, Alison, Professor 
Wilson, Carlyle, Jeffrey, Talfourd, Stephen, and Sir 
James Mackintosh. Then would add from our 
American authors, the “ Miscellanies” of Edward and 
Alexander H. Everett, Ralph W. Emerson, and Wm 
H. Prescott.—The list this month will be rather formida- 
ble to the novel-loving young lady ; but be comforted; 
we intend to allow a wide range of your favorite works 


we 





before finishing “the cours 
Tae May Fiower.—We received a charming letter 
from two young ladies, embracing the following poems, 
and—but we will let them tell their own wishes. They 
say—*“ We are constant readers, and therefore admirers 
of the Lady’s Book; and if you will let us see ourselves 
in it—it is (or will be, if you do) our first appearance in 
print—we will make it a condition of our consenting to 
become wives, that we shall be allowed to continue sub- 
scribers as long as you continue to make a book so use- 
ful and interesting to our sex.” And then they beg that 
both or neither may be inserted, as they love each other 
so dearly neither wishes to have her poem preferred 
So here they are, forming a sweet bouquet of poesy for 
this month of bright flowers. 
rLOWER. 


THE MAY 


Sentiment—I come your hearts to cheer. 


When Winter's reign 
And snows begin to melt, 

When the first warm breath of Spring 
On each sunny slope is felt, 

Then the maiden with her basket, 
As she takes her gladsome way, 

Peers warily for thee 
*Neath the brown leaves where ye lay. 


is over, 


Spring’s earliest messenger thou art, 
And pleasant is thy face, 
And for thy dow’r, thou claim’st 
A double share of grace. 
Beauty and fragrance both combine 
To make you seem more dear; 
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And then thy message is so kind— 
“I come thy heart to cheer !”— Caro. 


THE MAY FLOWER. 


Stern Winter is o’er, the snow is no more, 
To the woods then let us away 

There’s naught to be seen save a tuft of creen 
Here and there amid the decay 

And peeping half out, as if still in doubt, 
Doth a little May flower appear— 

It raises its head from its wintry bed 
W ith its sweetness our hearis to cheer 

*Tis the first-born flower of Flora’s bower, 
And loved and cherished by all ; 

In its loneliness and its simple dress 
It comes at Spring’s earliest cal! 

Though winter be drear, yet spring time is here, 


ll soon cease to blow 


And cold winds w 
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A DICTIONARY OF 


— consisting of Elegant Extracts on every Subject 


POETICAL QUOTATIONS 
Com- 
piled from various authors and arran i under appro- 
By John T. Watson, M. D Philade!l- 
lakiston.—-pp. 506. This work is 


priate heads 
phia: Lindsay & |} 
elegantly printed, and does great credit to the publishers. 








The selections are generally well made, and the vo- 
lume will be popular, no doubt, with many of the youth- 
ful lovers of poetry. 

MY LITTLE GEOGRAPHY. Edited by Mrs. L. C. 
Tuthill. Lindsay & Blakiston. An excellent book for 
children to begin with—just the kind of information they 
need. 

THE PHONETIC SPEAKER. By A. Comstock, 
M. D. “The Phonetic Reader” A. Comstock, M. D 
Both of these nicely printed volumes are from the press 
of E. H. Butler & Co., and certainly make Phoneticdom 
appear quite imposing. We have also received several 
numbers of “Comstock’s Phonetic Magazine,” devoted to 


the new art. It has a most energetic and indefatigable 


master teacher in Dr. Comstock, and if the work of 


changing the modes of spelling and writing the English 
language can be done, he seems the Hercules for the task. 
In our August number we shall advert to this subject 
again, and give specimens of this new method, so that 
our readers may have the opportunity of seeing what 
we are not sufficiently skilled in the signs as yet to ex- 
plain. 

OMOO, A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN 
THE SOUTH SEAS. By Herman Melville. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. The author of “Typee” has 
again appeared, and what is rare, will meet with a wel- 
These two 
volumes are mainly filled with descriptions of life among 


come as warm as his first work elicited. 


the natives of the Polynesian Islands, as it appears to 
sailors. There are some vivid descriptions of natural 
scenery that seem as though touched by the pencil of 
the painter, but we think the great talent of the author is 
in his sketches of character. Some of these are exqui- 


site. Dickens has nothing more amusing in his Pick- 
wick Papers than the portraits of Zeke and Shorty, and 
the whole story of the sojourn in the valley of Mortair 
is capital. The work is, we see, very popular in Lon- 
don. Of course it will be so here. 
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Its message it gives, to cheer us it lives, 
And from it this lesson we'll know— 
That love in the heart will comfort impart 
And banish the thought of sorrow ; 
To-day may be sad and our hearts not glad, 
But love will cheer us to-morrow.— ELLa. 
To CorresronpEents.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted: “The Pine;” “To Viola,” (the writer may 


send more ;) “ Resignation ;” “'T 





ie Bridal ;” “A Lay of 


the Heart;” “Autumn Musings;” “The Letter,” (this 


story appears unfinished—will the writer forward the 
“ Sequel, ‘if one is intended’) “ A Legend of Mexico.” 


The author of “Love and Rivalry” will pardon us— 


her letter was mislaid for some time; she will find an 
answer in the P. O on or before the Ist of July. 

The titles of the rejected articles will not, for the 
future, be given; but when a MS. has not been named, 


or “accepted,” after being six months in our hand 






s, the 


authors may know it has not been wanted. 







THE WAY TOLIVE WELL AND TO BE WELL 
WHILE WE LIVE—containing directions for choos- 
ing and preparing Food in regard to Health, Economy 
and Taste. By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Published by G 
B. Zieber & Co 


think we succeeded. 


We studied to make a useful book, and 
Will our friends look it over and 


1 > 


try the rules? Then if any improvements can be made, 


we should like to receive their hints. pp. 144. Price 
I 


twenty-five cents. 

GAMBLING UNMASKED! or the Personal Erpe- 
rience of J. H. Green. the Reformed Gambler—designed as 
a Warning to the Young Men of this Country Written 
by himse Also, two other volumes on the same sub- 
ject. Philadelphia: G. B. Zieber & Co., 1547 


ers have undoubtedly seen in the public papers accounts 


Our read- 


of Mr. Green and his lectures on the sin and evils of 


gambling. It is not, however, a subject in which ladies 


would generally feel a deep interest. Few are aware 
how dreadful and destructive is this passion for gaming, 
when once it has absorbed the soul. There are few 


graces of literature to attract in these volumes. Mr. 





Green writes out bravely for the cause of morality, and 
tells such things as make the heart chill with horror or 
recoil with disgust; but the great aim and the wild and 
terrible incidents lend thrilling interest to the stories. 
We think these works will be exceedingly useful in 
many ways. They will incite the good in the commu- 
nity to greater vigilance, and make evil men more 
ashamed of their deeds. We hope, too, that mothers 
will ponder well the advice Mr. Green gives them, and 
bring up their sons in an abhorrence of cards and games 
of chance, as much as of theft and dishonesty. 
ETYMOLOGY. Messrs. E. C. & J. Biddle have just 
published a series of books upon the subject of Etymo- 
logy, which is daily acquiring that importance in the 
course of school instruction to which it is justly entitled. 
The first book 
“The First Book of Etymology, designed to promote pre- 
cision in the use and to facilitate the acquisition of a 
knowledge of the English Language. 
By James Lynd. Its object is to impart to the pupil a 
full conception of the distinction between primitive and 
derivative, simple and compound words, and to explain 
the nature of the prefixes and suffixes, as well as the 


in the course of instruction is entitled 


For beginners.” 
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change they undergo in combining with the root. This 
elementary volume is of first-rate importance, not only 
for the amount of instruction it imparts, but for the 
habits of mental discipline which it enforces. 

The second book of the course by the same author is 
entitled “The Class Book of Etymology.” 
four parts, the first containing copious lists of prefixes 
and affixes ; 


French words in alphabetical order, and seven thousand 
1 


It consists of 
the second part contains Latin, Greek and 
English words placed under their respective roots and 
defined; the third part contains a copious list of words 
of Gothic origin, a new and important feature in a school 
text book on Etymology ; the fourth part contains a list 
of English synonymes unusually full, and well suited 
to assist the learner in acquiring precision in the use of 
words. 

The last book of the course is “Oswald's Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language,” a work which 
has long been a classic in our common and high schools, 
and which is too well known to teachers to require par- 
ticular notice. The recent edition is greatly improved 
by the introduction of a complete alphabetical key to 
the Latin, Greek and other roots contained in the work. 
Such a series of books is well calculated to elevate the 
standard of English education and almost to supply the 
want of a course of instruction in Latin and Greek. In- 
deed, the steady and constant use of these books in com- 
mon schoo! instruction, furnishes precisely the most 
important part of mental development which is claimed 
as the chief recommendation of a classical course. 

A DICTIONARY OF MODERN GARDENING. 
By George Wm. Johnson, Esg., with 180 wood cuts— 
edited, with numerous additions, by David Landreth, of 
Philadelphia. Lea & Blanchard. 
edited by so famous a gardener as Mr. Landreth, cannot 


A book on gardening 


fail to attract the public attention, as it is perfectly well 
known that he is too busy a man to waste his time in 
An 
examination of this volume will satisfy any one who 


editing a book which is not one of first rate merit. 


has the least tincture of horticultural science, that his 
labor in this instance is well bestowed. The book is a 
complete manual of gardening, digested into the alpha- 
betical order of the multitudinous subjects which come 
under the general head of gardening, and it will speedily 
pass into general circulation to the great benefit of hortu- 
culture in these United States. 

PICCIOLA; OR, CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE, by Sain- 
tine. The same publishers have shown their patriotism, 
common sense and good taste by putting forth their tenth 
edition of this work with a set of very beautiful engraved 
embellishments. There never was a book which better 
deserved the compliment. 
merit to Paul and Virginia, and we believe it is destined 


It is one of greatly superior 


to surpass that popular work of St. Pierre in popularity. 
It is better suited to the advanced ideas of the present 
age, and possesses peculiar mora! charms in which Paul 
and Virginia is deficient. St. Pierre’s work derived its 
popularity from its bold attack on feudal prejudices ; 
Saintine’s strikes deeper, and assails the secret infidelity 
which is the bane of modern society, in its stronghold. 
A thousand editions of Picciola will not be too many for 
its merit. 

HEALTH MADE EASY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
G. B. Zieber & Co. A most excellent popular treatise, 
which ought to be universally read on account of the 
great service it will render in preserving health and 
guarding against the insidious attacks of disease. 

THE YOUTH OF SHAKSPEARE—one of the best 
novels which has been written in the last twenty years. 
It is published in the cheap pamphlet form. For sale by 
Zieber & Co. 

PIQUILLO ALLIACA. MOORS UNDER PHILIP 
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THE THIRD OF SPAIN—a thrilling romance from 
the pen of the celebrated Eugene Scribe, richly embel- 
lished with engravings and published in the cheap 
pamphlet form. For sale by the same. 

DOMBEY AND DAUGHTER—a new and very en- 
tertaining novel, with twelve embellishments. Publish- 
ed in the cheap pamphlet form by Williams & Brothers 
of New York, and for sale by Zieber & Co. 

THE GREATEST PLAGUEIN LIFE—or, The Ad- 
ventures of a Lady in Search of a Good Servant, by one 
This is the il- 
lustrated edition, and for sale by the same. 

NICHOL’S ILLUSTRATED NEW YORK—a Se- 
ries of Views of the Empire City and its Environs—each 
number containing six elegantly-finished steel engrav- 
ings from original drawings, with explanatory descrip- 
tions. Price twenty-five cents per number. For sale 
by Zieber & Co. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVA- 
TION OF THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS 
—with a descriptive account of an improved Method of 
Planting and Managing the Roots of Grape Vines, by 
Clement Hoare—with an Appendiz, containing Remarks 
on the Culture of the Vine in the United States. H. Long 
& Brother, 32 Ann street, New York. The above is the 
title of a very useful book which we have just received 
from the publishers. 

PERFUMERY, ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
—with Instructions in every branch of the Art,and Re- 
cipes for all the Fashionable Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia. This is the title of a most useful 
and valuable work that these publishers have just given 


who has been “almost worried to death.” 


Preparations. 


to the public. It is comprehensive, leaving nothing to 
be guessed at, but giving the exact quantity of each ar- 
ticle required for soaps, perfumes, essences, pomatums, 
oils, pastilles, illustrations of alembics, retorts, and all 
the tools used in the business. A valuable book. 
ORATORS OF THE AGE—comprising Portraits, 
By G. H. Fran- 


This liule 


Critical, Biographical and Descriptive. 
cis, Esq. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
work contains notices of twenty-eight of the orators of 
Great Britain, among whom are Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Morpeth, Mr. Shiel, Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russel, 
ete. This is a well written book, and is by the author of 
“The Maxims and Opinions of the Duke of Welling- 
ton.” For sale by Lindsay & Biakiston. 

THE VICTIM OF INTRIGU E—a tale of Burr's Con- 
spiracy. By James W. Taylor. T. B. Peterson, 95 
Chestnut street. A spirit-stirring story, as, indeed, seem 
to be all that have Burr for their hero 

CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA, 
Parts 7th and Sth. By Count Montholon. Carey & Hart. 
This completes this very interesting history with the re 
turn of the body of the emperor to his own France. 

1844, OR THE POWER OF THE 8. F.—a Tale de- 
veloping the Secret action of Parties during the Presiden- 
By Thomas Dunn English. G. 
This is a powerfully-writ- 


tial Campaign of 1°44. 
W. Adriance, Philadelphia 
ten book, and during the time it was being published in 
the New York Mirror, the authorship was attributed to 
many celebrated authors. 

HARPER®’ FIRESIDE LIBRARY—* Arthur Mar- 
tin; or, The Mother's Trials,” by Charles Burdett, Esq. 
Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia. This is a delight- 
ful homely truthful story. We commend it to the atien- 
tion of all heads of families. 

The same publishers have also sent us No. 22 of “The 
Pictorial History of England.” This ends volume se- 
cond. 

MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. By 
Mrs. Forbes Bush. Carey & Hart. This work is dedi- 
cated by permission to the Queen of the French, and she 
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It contains two well en- 
graved portraits of Marie Antoinette and Josephine. 


1s honored by the dedication. 


This is the most complete history of the French queens 
we have ever seen, and it is beautifully wripen. We 


take occasion to commend the typographical portion of 


the work by the Messrs. Collins. It is in the usual style 

in which the fine works by these gentlemen are brought 

out 
THE 


Carey 


Arthur. 
ing from the pen of Mr. 


BEAUTIFUL WIDOW. By T. S&S. 
& Hart. Like every 
Arthur, this work 
Mr. Arthur’s mind is so purely constituted that 


is interesting and conveys a moral 
lesson 
he must write to instruct. No parent need fear placing 
any of this gentleman’s productions in the hands of his 
We commend this work to the public. 

By Jos. Alden, 
This charming little work 


family 

THE LAWYER'S DAUGHTER 
D.D 
from the pen of the Rev. Mr 


Harper & Brothers 
Alden, will be read with 
attention by every one. It is a domestic story of intense 
interest from the commencement. The characters are 
well sustained, and the work is of a nature to attract 


and retain the attention. It is beautifully printed, and 


contains eight admirably executed engravings. Mr. 


Alden is the author of those delightful works, “ Eliza- 
beth Ben'on” and “ Alice Gordon.” 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, No. 23, 
has also been received from the same publishers. This 
number contains eight engravings illustrative of the pe- 
riod from the accession of James First to the restora- 
tion of Charles Second. 


MARRIAGE—a Norel 
publishers 


By Miss 8S. Same 


republication of a novel 


Ferrier. 
This is a which 
gave great satisfaction some time since. Perhaps some 
of our readers may remember the old Scotch aunts, Miss 
Nicky, Miss Grizzy and Miss Jacky. We assure them 
that they have not lost in interest or amusement. This 
novel will well bear a re-perusal. The Messrs. Harpers 
deserve great credit for placing it again before the public 

All the above works may be had of Messrs. Lindsay 
& Bilakiston, N. W 

THE MINOR DRAMA, No. 10- 
ford & Co., New York 
Jated from the French of “ 
Matthews. An amusing pet 
ing and the stage business marked. 


corner Fourth and Chesinut streets. 
‘Used Up  Ber- 
A very amusing farce, trans- 
L” Homme Blase,” by Charles 

with an engrav- 
The Philadelphia 
publisher is 8S. G. Sherman, Hart’s Buildings, Sixth near 


te comedy 


Chestnut street. 

A YEAR OF CONSOLATION. By Mrs. Butler, 
late Fanny Kemble. Wiley & Putnam, New York. In 
this work Mrs. Butier makes the amende to this country 
for her former slanders of it— but we question whether 
some apology will not have to be made in some future 
book for hard thoughts and sayings of other countries. 
Much will probably depend upon whether she intends 
im after times to make some one of them her future 
residence. Everything in this work seems to denote a 
residence here again—indeed, we think she directly says 
so. It is a wild, rambling work, very Fanny-Kemble- 
ish, but full of beauties, containing some pretty poetry, 
and some queer plain Saxon words, which we have no 
doubt she would find great fault with if used by any but 
herself. Some of the poetry in this work and some that 
she has lately written for the magazines, are not charac- 
teristic of that high tone she is wont to assume, but rather 
For sale 
in this city by Carey & Hart and Lindsay & Blakiston. 

MISS LESLIE'S MEAL BOOK. Carey & Hart, 
Philadelphia. Like all other of Miss Leslie's receipt 
books, the rules are plain and easily comprehended. In 
this particular Miss Leslie differs from most other com- 
pounders of receipts for cooking. 


NO. 5 NORTH AMERICAN SCENERY. 


shows the feelings of a disappointed woman 


H. Long 


& Brother, New York. This work is well got up, and 
what is better, receives a very large share of public 
patronage. Peterson. 98 Chestnut street, has it for sale. 

NO. 3 GREATEST PLAGUE IN LIFE. Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia. The humor of this work—“a wo- 
man in search of a servant”—increases. We know of 
nothing by Dickens or Lever that so excites the risi- 
bilities. 

CHAPMAN’S AMERICAN DRAWING BOOK— 
No. 1— Primary and Elementary. J.S. Redfield, New 
York. the best work of the kind ever pro- 
duced. The engravings are valuable in themselves, in- 
Mr. Chap- 
man commences with the A B C of the artof drawing, in 
is perfectly at home; and in future numberg 
The 


Certainly 
dependent of the aid they give to the pupil. 


which he 
the learner will be carried gradually onwards. 


work is well got up, and must prove instructive. W) 

know of no person connected with the arts more capaby 
than Mr C. to make such a book as the one we are now 
noticing. His intimate acquaintance with every brané 


—he models well; he paints well and draws well. aya 
one of the best mezzotint engravings we ever saw y °F 
done by him. ‘4 
HISTORY OF THE INDIAN TRIBES OF NOR} 4 
AMERICA. J.T. We navdl : 
ceived the first number of this superb work. It is the 


Bowen, Philadelphia. 


finest specimen of lithography and coloring we have 
ever seen, and isa credit toour city. No person should 
be without it, as it gives a history of the Indian tribes of 
their most celebrated 


our country, with portraits of 


chiefs. It will be completed in thirty monthly parts, at 
$1 25each. Mr. Bowen intends to publish in the course 
of this work a perfect likeness of General Washington, 
to follow the beautiful dedication plate. The typogr 
by the Messrs. Collins is on an equality with 
portions of the work, and is fully equal to th 
finest English works 

NEW MUSI 
Maid of Hungary,” by W.V. Wailace, now being per- 
formed in London with immense success, has just been 
lall & Pond, New York The fol- 
lay I 


atina, 


.—The new opera, “Matilda; or, Thé 


published by Firth, | 


lowing solos are before us, viz.: citative, “One 


wandered ;” Air, cavatina, was a form ;” Cay 


“She comes in all her loveliness; cond movement, “The 


crown, the eptre and the sway;” and four Balla 
“Adieu, fair land, 


youth, the mountain child,” a Tyrolienne, and “In that 


? ‘A lowly 


“ Gone is the calmness,” 


devotion which we breathe.” 

The above, as a collection, may be considered as 
about the best English songs published. They abound 
in beauty and simplicity of melody, and are by no 
means difficult. ‘They must become general favorites. 
“Linda di Chamouniz, The same puab- 


beau- 


by Donizetti. 
lishers have just sent us two more pieces from this 
“In the 
grove where first I met thee,” (Da quel di che Vin contrai,) 


tiful opera—one, the soprano and tenor duet, 
is the gem or the opera; the other is the celebrated bass 
romance, “A rati in questa valle,” (Life we first saw 
in this valley.) These have an excellent English adapta- 
tion, which is so arranged as not to render it less avail- 
able to those who wish to sing the Italian. 
tion is bys C. W. 
Opera House 


The adapta- 


Beames, chorus-master at Palmo’s 


The same firm have also sent us, “Mary mine,” a 


beautiful ballad, sung by Miss Northall, music by J. P. 
Knight. “Oh, breathe not her name,” a ballad, sung by 
Miss Northall, “The Ala- 
bama,” a song of the wanderer to home, being No. 4 of 
Amer 
“The Royal Irish Quadrilles,” composed 


music by Austin Phillips. 


the “Songs of written and composed by 
Samuel! Lover 
by Julien. 


Swiss Bell Ringers, and are strictly Irish in their cha- 


These are the same as are played by the 
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racter. 
ral Zachary Taylor, words by J. W. Watson, music by 
Austin Phillips. This is an excellent song, and very 
different from the quantity of trash that is published re- 
lating to Mexican affairs. 
this class that will survive the excitement of the occa- 
sion that called it forth. 

BranpywineE Sprincs.—This delightful resort is now 
open under the superintendence of those admirable ca- 
terers, Messrs. Bagley & Mackenzie, of the Columbia 
House. This is one of the most beautiful summer re- 
sorts in the neighborhood of our city, and is easily ac- 
cessible several times a day both by steamboat and rail- 
road. It is a beautiful sight to see the groups of rosy 
children sporting about its spacious grounds and wan- 
dering in the adjacent shady walks. There is a fine 
mineral spring on the premises, the road to which is a 
At night a splendid band of music 
either in the ball-room or on the piazza, enlivens the 
scene. 


favorite promenade. 


Tue Grrarp Numsper—Our June number has been so 
characterized by the press. It has been very popular, 
so much so that an immense edition has been nearly ex- 
hausted. Repeated applications have been made for 
copies to send to Europe, particularly France. The em- 
bellishments of this number will certainly raise a smile 
on the countenances of our subscribers. 
In every succeeding 
number of this year we shall give one and in some in- 


The letier- 
press ijjustration is admirable. 
stances two mezzolint engravings, and one of our ad- 
mirable Americanized Paris fashion plates. The “ Book” 
has never been so popular as at the present time, and it 
shall be our earnest endeavor to keep it so. To our 
brethren of the press we return our thanks for their kind 
notices, and only wish we could find room to republish 
them all. 
our Model Cottages from the editor of one of the best 


We ask attention to the following notice of 


weekly papers published in Boston. 

“I paid Lynn—lovely Lynn—a visit last week, and 
was pleased to se 
going up from plans laid down in Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


e a host of new and beautiful cottages 


Upon the beautiful pebbled shores and hills of Lynn, by 
the ocean side, they—the cottages—are bijous indeed.” 

In this number we commence one of Miss Leslie’s 
best stories, revised and corrected. Uncle Philip, we 
are satisfied, will please our readers. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS 
To Crean Kip Gioves.—The most easy and effectual 
mode of cleaning kid gloves is by the application of 
spirits of turpentine. 
doubtless a formidable objection to the use of that article, 
will entirely vanish if the gloves are cleaned a week 
or ten days before they are required to be worn, and 


The unpleasant smell which is 


during that interva! spread out so as to be freely exposed 
to the action of the air. Turpentine is the principal 
cleansing ingredient used by all the glove cleaners, 
who, to banish the offensive odor, resort to various other 
applications, all of which tend more or less to injure the 
kid. To ladies who have leisure to superintend and di- 
rect the cleaning of their own gloves, we would recom- 
mend the following process: Let the gloves be soaked 
for five or six hours in spirits of turpentine, then rubbed 
gently with a piece of sponge or soft flannel until all 
the soiled marks disappear. They must then be hung 
up, and when dry or nearly so, drawn on glove-blocks 
to restore them to their proper shape. After being 
spread out to air for some days, the smell of the turpen- 
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“Monterey,” a national song, dedicated to Gene- 


It is one of the few pieces of 
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tine will vanish, and the gloves should be placed in a 
drawer with some potent perfume. 

Another method is to take a piece of flannel, dip it in 
milk, and cover it well with white soap. Rubthe gloves 
until all the spots disappear. Camphine is also used in 
the same way. 

LavenveR Warer.—Take a pintof highly rectified 
spiritof wine; essential oil of lavender one ounce; es- 
sence of ambergris two drachms—put all into a quart 
botile, and shake it extremely well. 

Por Pournrt.— Put into a large china jar the following 
ingredients in layers, with bay salt sirewed between the 
layers :—two pecks of damask roses, part in buds and 
part blown; violets, orange flowers and jasmine, a hand- 
ful orris-root and storax, two 
ounces of each; a quarter of an ounce of musk; a quar- 


each; sliced, benzoin 
ter of a pound of angelica-root sliced; a quart of the red 


parts of clove-gillyflowers; two handfuls of lavender 


flowers. To be well mixed. When the cover is taken 
off, an agreeable odor is diffused throughout the room 


Co_p Cream.— White wax two drachms; spermaceti 
halfan ounce; oil of sweet almonds two ounces—melt 
them over a slow fire; then, as it cools, whip or beat 
well in with a spoon two ounces of rose water, adding 


any scent you please. 


1 NOTICES OF OUR MODEL COTTAGES. 


The article on cottages alone is worth a year’s sub- 


S0M 


scription.— Hennepin Herald. 

There is a new feature introduced into this work 
which will do much to improve the general taste in 
architecture. Model cottages on the most approved 
pian of building will be represented.— Chronicle, Green- 
castle, Ind. 

A new feature has been introduced into the Lady’s 
Book which will make it a valuabie work for architects 
—to wil, giving drawings and explanations of model cot- 
tages.— Democrat, Lima, Ind. 

With an enterprise truly worthy of its publisher and 
proprietor, the present number contains the first of a se- 
ries of Uottage and Villa Architecture, &c. This is a 

department not yet occupied by any of our popular 
journals, and if carried out, will make an essay doubly 
worth the value of a year’s subscription to any one. whe- 
ther about to build or already employed as an architect.— 
Intelligencer, Amsterdam, N.Y. 

A taste for the cottage style of architecture is quite 
prevalent in some portions of our country, and the idea, 
which originated with this magazine, of furnishing en- 
gravings of Model cottages, strikes us as not only novel 
but highly useful and appropriate. Mr. Godey, it seems, 
is notonly determined to make his “ Book” a lady’s com- 
panion, but a useful and interesting work to all classes 
of readers. Success to him—his enterprise deserves it. 
— Pheniz, Fort Plain, N.Y. 

The following sensible article we extracted from one 
of our exchange papers—merely making the following 
correction: for “paper,” read magazine. 

“‘] HaVE THE READING OF IT EVERY WEEK.’—It not 
unfrequently occurs, when people are asked if they will 
subscribe for a newspaper, or if they already take it, 
that they reply—‘ No, but my neighbor B. takes it, and I 
have the reading of ut every week!’ Such people often 
add that they like the paper very well, and sometimes 
go so far as to say that they really consider it the ‘ best 
paper they know of.’ They are thus benefitted every 
week by the toils, perplexities and expenditures of those 
who receive nothing from them in return! 

“ Reader, if thou art the person, justsend in your name 
and take the paper yourself—so shall thy conscience 
never be troubled when thou beholdest the printer and 
reflectest on his labors in thy behalf.” 
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No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 





No. 1.—Lady’s riding hat, made of black beaver or silk, or pearl cassimer—very light—with rich 
binding, band and steel buckle. 

No. 2.—Lady’s riding cap—fine black cloth, Florence braid or Coburg straw. 

No. 3.—Child’s dress hat, made of rice straw, with light feather and straw cord for trimming. 

No. 4.—Youth's dress cap, made of super hair cloth, with figured silk band, steel buckle and rich 
tassel. 


ORIGINAL FASHIONS FOR SUMMER OF 1847, 


ARRANGED EXPRESSLY FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 
BY CHARLES OAKFORD, 


AT HIS FASHIONABLE ESTABLISHMENT, 
Vo. 104 Chestnut St., Philad. 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE 


WEEKLY MIRROR. 


TO PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


The first number of the American Literary GazetTTE is sent to various members of the Trade 
throughout the country. It appeals to advertisers by the following considerations :— 


1. It is especially devoted to the literary interests of the country. 

2. It is published in connection with a daily paper—the New York Evening Mirror—in the largest 
city of the country; and its Reviews will be published in both organs. 

3. It commences with a large and independent circulation of its own, so that its success is beyond 
the reach of accident. In one shape or other, the journal on which it is based—The Mirror—has been 
in existence for more than twenty years. 

4. It is supported by a large force of contributors, of high reputation, and thoroughly experienced 
in their several departments. 

5. It is entirely independent of the trade in its proprietorship. 

6. It is the fullest and cheapest journal of its class in America. 


*,” Publishers who wish their books noticed in the Gazette, will please send an early and special 
copy, addressed ‘‘ Editor Literary Gazette.”’ 
Price two dollars a year. Address 


H. FULLER, Mirror Office, New York. 
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BRANDYWINE SPRINGS. 


This delightful watering-place was opened on the first inst. It is accessible several times a day 
by steamboats and stages. 


BAGLEY, MACKENZIE & CoO., 
Columbia House, Philadelphia. 
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